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In cost — because Calumet is sold at the lowest price 


it is possible to offer a pure, dependable leavener. You get full 
value—full weight. 


In use— because Calumet possesses more than ordi- 
nary leavening strength. One spoonful equals two of many 
other brands. Goes farther. 


In results—because Calumet is sure—does away with 


all failures—prevents waste of flour, sugar, eggs, butter and other 
baking materials. 


Calumet is double acting. It contains two leavening units—one 
begins to work when dough is mixed, the other waits for the heat of the oven, 
then both units work together, safeguarding every step of the process of baking. 


Every ingredient used officially approved by U. S. Food Authorities. 
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CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 272 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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Education Through 
Wood Working 


is founded on the experience of hundreds 
of teachers of woodworking in schools 
of the United States, Canada and the 
Philippines. 

Twenty-two prize winning essays comprise 
more than half of the book. The balance is 
tice in woodworking entailing the use of 


devoted to up-to-date methods of modern prac- 
machinery. 


No teacher of woodworking can afford to be 
without this book when it is considered that 
it will be furnished at cost. 


Other Publications 


Issued by us to teachers of woodworking are 
as follows: 


Education Through On the Manufacture of a Teacher's Flat Top Desk. 
: Accompanied by a set of instruction sheets fer 
Wood Working class room study. 
contains 354 pages gilded at top, Chats on Period Styles in Furniture. 
nia quae ae ee Issued in series and deals historically with Chip- 
che ’ ; . ° , 
Gingvese, ote whe book is 6% pendale, Adam, Hepplewhite. 
, a These are free to teachers of woodworking. 25 
x9% inches in size and is bound cents each to all others 
in Levant pattern leather, with 
the lettering in pure gold. 
In fact no expense has been 
spared to make the physical 
beauty of the book worthy of 
the unusual quality of its text 
contents, 


Price to teachers and directors 
of woodworking $2.50. 


“The Tools 
of School 
are the Tools 


of Life” 


Yates- 
American 


Machine 
Co. 


Educational 
Department 


Beloit 
Wisconsin 


Yates-American’s No. 1 Variety Saw Bench with motor arbor and 
boring and mortising attachment 
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The New Rational 
Typewriting Series 


A New Book for every phase of study 
and practice 


Junior High School and Pre-vocational Study: Adams’ Junior Typewriting, So- 
Relle’s Junior Rational Typewriting. (Both two-semester pre-vocational courses. Con- 
tent: Keyboard Technique, with introductory work on common forms of typing, personal 
letters, themes, etc. List Price, $1.00 each 


Senior High School: The New Rational, 1927 Edition. (Two-semester course). Key- 
board Technique; Speed Development, Business Correspondence Forms, Manuscript 
Forms, Billing and Statistical Problems, Law and Business Papers. List Price, $1.20 

The New Rational, Parts III to VI. A one-semester intermediate course intended 
to articulate with Adams’ Junior Typewriting or Junior Rational. Content: Business 
Correspondence Forms, Manuscript Forms, Billing and Statistical, Law and Business 
Papers. . List Price, 80c 


Business Schools: The New Rational, Intensive Course. Complete course desig- 
nated for four months’ work where two periods a day are devoted to typing. Content: 
Intensive studies, adapted to the business school organization of the Keyboard Tech- 
nique, Speed Development, Business Letter Forms, Manuscript Forms of the Rational 
Series, plus an introduction to advanced projects, with ample laboratory problems to 
develop typing power. List Price, $1.20 


Advanced Course for all Types of Schools: Rational Typing Projects. (One-sem- 
ester course). Content: Projects in advanced typing covering various types of work 
usually encountered in offices. List price to be determined 


The New Rational series of textbooks is based on the idea that the 
main object sought in the study of any subject is the development of power. 
Three main thoughts have been kept in view in preparing the books: 

1. The development of a high degree of mechanical skill in using the typewriter as 

2. The development of the technical education of the student as an effective business 
worker. This is achieved by the selection of material that is of permanent value, and instilling 
of habits early in the training that contribute ultimate automatic skill 

The development of initiative, self-reliance, and real typing power. This is 


through laboratory problems that call for the constant exercise of judgment, 
paring ‘“‘problems” that are merely to be “copied.” 


achieved 
instead of pre- 


The New Rational Books mark, we believe, the greatest strides in the science of 
teaching typewriting that have been made since the introduction of the touch method. 
They present features never before incorporated in a typing textbook. Since the first 
Rational was published, it has been a leader in the educational presentation of the 
subject. The New Rational simply carries it into an area of greater achievement. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Phelan Building San Francisco, California 
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cAnnouncing 


cA Western Division of 
A. J. NYSTSROM & (CO. 


The Johnston-Nystrom organization is now prepared to 
give the schools of the West more personal attention and 
service. We have opened a San Francisco Branch with 
Mr. M. H. E. Beckley, our Vv ice-President, in charge. 
Our line includes everything in Maps, Globes and Charts 
for Schools. 


Beyond the completeness of our line is a quality made 
certain by a century of progressive map publishing. Of- 
fered at prices low enough to assure economy of pur- 
chase. “The name “Johnston-Nystrom” on Maps, Globes 
and Charts is your protection—vyour guarantee of satis- 
faction in quality and price, with the added advantage of 


a line unequaled in its completeness. 


Address All Inquiries to 
Western States Division 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


SCHOOL MAvS, GLOBES, AND CHARIS 


45 Second Street San Francisco, California 


Johnston-Nystrom School Maps 


8) 


The Best of Two Continents 
See our exhibit in Larkin Hall, Civie Auditorium, San Francisco, December 13-16 
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-an exceptional value 


Imported SOD 

Bentwood = Se SSS Each 
Chairs 

For School 
Use 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Bentwood chairs are a necessity in every school. Their wide spread popu- 
larity is due to the strength, durability, comfort, neatness and general con- 
venience inherent in their design. Our chairs are made of thoroughly 
seasoned, well finished, fine grained beech wood. The seats are of sun-ray, 
three ply, cross grained, hard wood veneer, with a back brace made of 
pressed steel. We guarantee satisfaction and no other chairs will equal 
their value at these special prices: 

Chair No. 18-6V, as illustrated, with rigid, one-piece bow support, $3.75. 
Chair No. 18-6VS, same as above, with side arms and extra U-brace, $4.25 
Chair Extra H. S. C. Special, with ring brace and side arms, $3.00. 


Samples Gladly Furnished 


Write, wire or phone orders 
to our office nearest you. 


H. S. CROCKER CO.,, Inc. 


“EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS” 


565 Market Street 723 South Hill Street 923 K Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Sacramento 
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“THE ART AMUSEMENT EVENT OF THE AGE” 
F. RAY COMSTOCK and MORRIS GEST 


Have the Distinguished Honor to Present in California 


“Che Miracle” 


The World’s Greatest Artistic Accomplishment 
Conceived and staged by MAX REINHARDT—Book by Karl Vollmoeller 
Music by Engelbert Humperdinck and Friedrich Schirmer 
Scene and Costume Designs by Norman-Bel Geddes 
Entire Production Under the Personal Supervision of MORRIS GEST 
Company of 600 People 
IN SAN FRANCISCO IN LOS ANGELES 
December 27—January 15 January 31—February 26 
Evenings (except Sunday) at 8 Evenings (except Sunday) at 8 
Matinees: Wednesday and Saturday at 2 Matinees: Wednesday and Saturday at 2 
Civic Auditorium Shrine Auditorium 
Tickets (all performances), $1.10, $2.20, Tickets (all performances), $1.10, $2.20, 


» pe.e 


$3.30 and $4.40, at Sherman, Clay & Co., $3.30 and $4.40, at Wiley B. Allen, 720 
Kearny at Sutter. Management Selby C. South Broadway. Management L. E. 
Oppenheimer. Behymer 

Special attention given to mail orders (checks made payable to “The 
Miracle’). A _ self-addressed, stamped envelope should accompany order 
if tickets are to be mailed. 


Plan Now to See This Great Production 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your 
money will be refunded. 
The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted 
The Little Giant = 8 to all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of 
modern hygienic device 
that should be in every 
school. Put this accepted attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of 


Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
1 


aristocrat of blackboard malleable iron and aluminum, its weight is but eight 
— llaanare cork ° ‘ 
eraser cleaners to work pounds and can be shipped by parcel post. 
in your school under our 
guarantee of satisfaction Address Dept. S. E. 


JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Distributor—C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, 601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 
Reno, Nevada 222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles Phoenix, Arizona 
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KEWAUNEE 


Laboratory Furniture 








no 


,———— f 





Hac 


In five years the output of Kewaunee Labo- engineers, draftsmen, etc., who are engaged 
ratory Furniture has increased 500 per cent. exclusively upon the problems of the scientific 
We believe there is no other factorv in the adaptation of high-grade Laboratory Furniture 
world, of equal size, engaged in the production [t? the pedagogical purposes for which it is 


of exclusively high-grade, Laboratory Furni- designed. 
ture. If you are interested in Laboratory Furni- 
; ates : ture for the schools you supervise that will 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture requires @ combine the greatest degree of practical utility 
high degree of skill in labor and experience in with the highest artistic appeal and the long- 
management. It cannot be turned out by car- est life, you will be interested in the large 
penters in the average woodworking factory. Kewaunee Book—over 400 pages full of infor- 
Furthermore, our business involves a pro- mation and illustrations of furniture for the 
fessional and technical service, as well as the successful teaching of the sciences and arts. 
sale of merchandise. We maintain a corps of <A copy is free to the officials of any board. 


FREE Our Engineering Department will gladly prepare, on request, blue print floor 


ENGINEERING plans for any building or buildings you desire to equip with Laboratory Furniture, 

showing the location of each piece of equipment with floor connections, locating 

SERVICE pipe for drainage and the suply of hot and cold water, gas, vacuum, compressed 
air, steam, distilled water, electricity, ete. 


Keumueed hg Co 
LABORATORY FURNITURE Ss 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BERT McCLELLAND, SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
251 RIALTO BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. SPOKANE PHOENIX 


See our exhibit in Larkin Hall, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, December 153-16. 
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Christmas Greeting---1926 


F all the days of the three-hundred-sixty-five in the years’ round, 

© none is more joyfully welcomed than is Christmas. Young 
and old alike await with pleasant anticipation the return of 

the Christmas season. 
{ All days are glorious and filled with possibilities for good deeds 
and loving thoughts. But on Christmas our minds turn outward and 
upward. The day brings with it a renewing of spirit and of purpose. 
Old friends are welcomed and old animosities forgotten. 
{ Hearts grow warm for the unfortunate and distressed. The 
selfishness in us finds expression in generosity; contempt is replaced 
by kindness; sadness is cast aide for joy; pride gives place to humility, 
the worldly to the spiritual. 
{ In the return of Christmas is a reminder of our duty to rededi- 
cate ourselves to the service of humanity and to the glory of the 
Infinite. 
{ And so we send you our greeting in the spirit of the Christmas 
of Nineteen- Twenty-Six. 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 
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AX PAYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
under one or another attractive 
title, flourish everywhere. In 
Southern California especially, the field 
appears particularly fertile for 
societies. 


such 
This is in 


TAXPAYERS’ part due to the pres- 
ASSOCIATIONS ence in the south- 
land of so many 


wealthy and retired people. Having 
amassed their competencies in the East 
or Middle West, these well-to-do peo- 
ple now interest themselves very little 
in the needs of society as a whole. They 
wish to enjoy to the full the fruits of 
their labors, to let shift for 
themselves, and to reduce to the lowest 
point their own tax obligations. 

Southern Califor- 
Everywhere there are numbers of 
exemplary citizens who crying 
‘high taxes” and are using every effort 
to reduce tax levies. 


others 


And not alone 
nia. 


are 


It is significant, 
too, that these people have always as 
their allies certain great financial con- 
cerns and predatory and selfish inter- 
ests. These people who have achieved 
financial prosperity are usually found 
occupying seats on the Calamity Howl- 
ers Bench. These are the ones who profit 
most from the taxes paid and who can 
best afford to pay their just proportion- 
ate share. It is these who cry loudest 
for tax reduction. Seldom do we hear 
complaint of high taxes from those of 
smallest incomes and fewest earthly 
possessions and who presumably can 
least afford the so-called ‘ 
taxation. 

Always the plaint of these tax asso- 
ciations is for tax reduction. They are 


They 


‘burdens”’ of 


never advocates of higher taxes. 
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are greatly concerned about the 
mon people.” 
that high taxes 


‘*com- 
They deplore the fact 

are impoverishing the 
country and draining the pockets of the 


poor. Look as we may we find seated 


in these conferences considerable 
number of these common people. The 
tax association members are their own 


best personal advocates. 


NOW “The Western 

Taxpayers’ Conference’’ 
held at Los Angeles. 
ment protest 
called excessive 


no 


comes States 
recently 
Loud and vehe- 
raised against 
tax burdens. 
tions were made as to 
well as of 


was sO- 
Sugges- 
‘reductions’ as 
‘ways by which taxes 
be levied sanely and economically.” The 
pronouncements of one prominent 
speaker will bear special attention. This 
speaker pointed out, let it be understood, 
that high taxes are making it increas- 
ingly impossible for the common people 
to get on. He characterized the State 
and Federal Governments as_ being 
drunk with the possession of most of 
the world’s gold supply and of engag- 
ing in such spending orgies that the re- 
sultant taxation bids fair to kill the 
Golden Goose.” 


may 


In considering the inconsistency of 
this argument, note that the speaker 
began at the wrong end of his problem. 
If consistent, he should contend, and 
with justice, that the great mass of our 
people, who for the most part are pros- 
perous and happy, are spending without 
receiving adequate returns on their in- 
vestment. They buy on the installment 
plan. They live up to their incomes in 
the purchase of luxuries and non-essen- 
tials. What this tax expert desires, 
therefore, to say is this: Individuals 


626 STERRA 
and governments are squandering pri- 
vate and public moneys so recklessly 
that we must seck a radical reduction in 
taxes lest there be not enough money 
left with which to continue to buy reck- 
lessly and to meet the debts that never 
should have been incurred. 

This form of reasoning is similar to 
that used by most of the “experts” in 
our tax-payers’ conventions and confer- 
ences. What they should seek to do is 
to educate the people into rational buy- 
ing of essentials on the pay-as-you-go 
plan. Such expenditures and sound in- 
vestments will guarantee sufficient money 
for legitimate tax levies. 

As before pointed out in this maga- 
zine, it is reckless living and the pur- 
chase of luxuries and unneccessaries, 
with excessive credit, rather than high 
taxes that menaces our country today. 
With thrift and taxes substituted for 
waste and extravagance the country can 
easily be kept on a level keel. 

The man who grows indignant and 
eloquent over tax increase incident to a 
proposed bond issue will, on more than 
even chances, think nothing at all of 
spending during an evening's entertain- 
ment, several times the sum of his tax 
increase. In fact, the chances are that 
he has never sat quietly down to figure 
out the exact amount in dollars and 
cents that such an increase in taxes will 
amount to. 


If those who contend for tax reduc- 
tion would give the same amount of 
time in evaluating the results from the 
use of tax moneys we should have fewer 
tax-payers’ associations sending out 
propaganda which tends to befog the 
issue and to cloud the public mind. 


It needs to be observed also that 
the public school is always the first of 
our democratic institutions to receive 
the attacks of those who say the costs 
of government are too high. It is as 
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well the first to suffer when reductions 
are effected. 

The Western States Taxpayers’ 
Conference, and like organizations, will 
bear watching. A.A... 

ISASTERS, serious or fatal, from 
automobile accidents, occur con- 
stantly. In every issue of our 

daily press there are chronicled injuries 
and deaths, — trucks 
killing children in the 
streets of cities, cars 
catapulting over em- 
bankments and off grades, machines run 
down at grade-crossings, and head-on 
collisions of speeding cars. The great 
wonder is that, with the ever-increasing 
number of automobiles and the care- 
exhibited by many 
more accidents do not occur. 


SAFETY IN 
EDUCATION 


lessness drivers, 


the 


Figures recently compiled by 


U.S. Department of Commerce show 


that the death hazard from automobile 
accidents is increasing. During 1926 in 
the 66 largest cities of the country, fa- 
talities indicate an annual death rate of 
18.9 persons per 100,000 population. 
For the same period last year the rate 
was 17.9 persons per 100,000. 

Safety first education for the ele- 
mentary and high school, is even more 
necessary and fundamental than much 
of the arithmetic or spelling, important 
as are these old stand-bys. Most of 
our adult automobile drivers are past 
the age of flexibility. They will not be 
told and the only “experience”’ that will 
deter them from speeding or of taking 
chances, is the experience that will 
eventually come from an accident of 
their own. Our boys and girls can still 
be taught. They should be led to real- 
ize that most accidents come from one 
of two causes,—fast driving and refusal 
to sound the horn when passing cars, 
rounding curves, or at crossings. 
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Collisions of cars 
driven at moderate 
speed usually result in 
slight trouble. Death or 
serious injury usually 
follow accidents when 
cars are moving at a 
high rate of speed. Ex- 
perienced drivers, those 
who say they know their 
cars, are the worst of- 
fenders, both as to 
speeding and careless- 
ness in sounding the 
horn. Such drivers 
appear to believe that 
the horn is for orna- 
ment or to be used only 
by juveniles or the in- 
experienced. People are constantly run 
down because they cannot see around 
the corner, and the car without warning 
is upon them. 


In some localities sentiment is so 
strong against sounding the horn that 
ordinances are enacted against such 
signals, because the sound annoys. It 
would be much more to the point should 
the non-sounding of a horn at critical 
And if the 
speeding craze continues it may be ne- 
cessary so to build cars that they can- 


times be a misdemeanor. 


not attain more than a certain maxi- 
mum speed. 

As stated elsewhere, the fewer laws 
we have the better. Those we have 
should be obeyed. The pedestrian must 
assume his share of the responsibility 
also. Our schools have a duty to per- 
form here. Carelessness on the driver's 
part does not excuse the footman, who 
must ever be on guard. Some of us 
will long have cause to remember the 
serious results from carelessness on the 


part of a car driver.—A. H.C. 
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NE of the most 
gratifying evi- 
dences of state- 
wide progress in school 
affairs is seen in the in- 
creasingly effective co- 
operation 
“ok, A’ eee S.. T, 
A.” —the California 
Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the 
California Teachers’ 
Association. 

The State Congress 
now has an active paid 
membership of nearly 
135,000. It is the larg- 
est organized society of 
its kind in the world. A 
substantial number of teachers are 
members of the ‘P.-T. A.,”’ as the local 
parent-teacher association is called. A 
good many mothers and fathers are 
members of the C. IT. A. and are regu- 
lar readers of the Sierra Educational 
News. 


between 


YY wd 


Thus a harmonious and organic 


knitting together of two great 


P.-T.A. sister organizations is not a 
AND _ mere rhetorical gesture, but 
C.T.A._ is indeed an actuality. 


During the past few years 
the P.-T. A has aided in substantial and 
effective ways the legislative programs 
and campaigns carried on by the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association. With such 
good comradeship and material helpful- 
ness these two great child-building agen- 
cies should safeguard and advance, at 
the forthcoming session of the Califor- 
nia State Legislature, the interests of 
the American Public School System. 

Now, at the close of 1926. the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association congratu- 
lates the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers upon its notable achieve- 
ments of the past twelve months, and 
wishes for it a long succession of fruitful 
and inspiring new years.—V. MacC. 
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HE Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
7 ciation is much stirred over a re- 
cent address by Governor Frank 
O. Lowdon, who is admittedly an au- 
thority on matters pertaining to rural 
life and conditions. Low- 
RURAL den deplores the decline 
PROGRESS of the rural school, from 
the days when it was a 
factor in the educational and social 
life of the community. He recalls 
the time when the attendance in the 
country school was large enough to 
stimulate interest, and says the popula- 
tion of the school district has declined 
owing chiefly to improved farm machin- 
ery. During this period, as pointed out 
by Governor Lowden, city schools have 
constantly improved. He advocates the 
equalizing of conditions lest, “if the in- 
equalities which now exist shall con- 
tinue, we shall not much longer be able 
to keep the normal boy and girl on 
the farm.”’ 

There is indeed some ground for the 
fears expressed by Mr. Lowden, cer- 
tainly in some quarters, that should the 
drift toward the city continue as rapid 
as it has been the last five years, “‘the 
next generation will witness a farm pop- 
ulation largely composed of the physic- 
ally and mentally unfit.” 

Conditions in the country are improv- 
ing. In some localities they are improv- 
ing rapidly. The conditions deplored 
by Governor Lowden are to be found 
at their extreme limits in certain sec- 
tions of the middle west, through re- 
stricted sections of the East, and in 
some of the Southern states. In general 
however, it may be said, that progress 
in rural education, is not keeping pace 
with the development in rural commun- 
ities of other human institutions. Prob- 
lems of social and industrial life and 
rural economics take precedence of and 
outstrip in solution, problems of the 
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rural school. Roads, bridges, irrigation, 
farm machinery, labor saving mechan- 
ical equipments, modern, sanitary and 
attractive rural homes are quite the 
order of the day. In many places, as 
pointed out by Secretary R. C. Moore 
of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, the little red school house alone 
remains unchanged and unchangeable. 
What was good enough for the fathers 
and grandfathers is good enough for 
the present generation. 


Good roads are a necessity if the 
rural school is to keep pace with the 
onward march of civilization. This ac- 
complished, the establishment of con- 
solidated schools is the answer to Gov- 
ernor Lowden. With good roads and 
the school bus, transportation is easy 
and inexpensive. We must abolish the 
old district system with all of its poli- 
tics, its squalor, its neighborhood 
wrangles and its ineffectiveness and in 


its place develop a system of modern 


consolidated schools. And not alone 
for the pupils of the junior high and 
the senior high school years, but for the 
elementary pupils as well. But before 
this can be accomplished, provincialism 
and local pride must give place to com- 
munity interest and civic betterment. 

Only in modern consolidated schools 
can rural education be made comparable 
to that received in the town and city 
schools. And from the economic stand- 
point the cost of conducting a consoli- 
dated school is less than that required 
to carry on a number of one and two 
room district schools. 

In this connection and in line with 
Governor Lowden’s suggestion of the 
need for equalizing conditions, we may 
quite properly ask where California 
would now be educationally had 
Amendment No. 16 not been enacted 
into law. We are fortunate indeed in 
this state to have such a protection and 
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equalizing influence for rural 


schools.—A. H. C. 


* * * 


HE recent general election in Cal- 
ifornia has resulted in much for 
which public education may be 
thankful. We have as Governor an 
executive, a business man, a humanita- 
rian, and one fully con- 
scious of and sympathe- 
tic with the modern edu- 
cational program. We 
have a Lieutenant-Governor with vision 
and energy, who is frank and fearless. 
We have returned to Sacramento for- 
mer legislators and have elected for 
the first time others who will dignify 
the office and render real service to the 
State. And we have called to succeed 
himself the man who, as Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction has played a 
leading part in placing California in 
the front rank among the States. 


Of the 


our 


ELECTION 
RETURNS 


constitutional 


proposed 
amendments sponsored by the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, two of the 
most important were carried at the 


election. One of these, No. 15 on the 
ballot, (Assembly Amendment 11) re- 
lates to the incorporation and classifi- 
cation of school districts. The carry- 
ing of this amendment will do much to 
clear up many of the cloudy situations 
that have been troubling the schools for 
some time past. It empowers the Leg- 
islature by general law to provide for 
the incorporation and organization of 
school districts of every kind and class 
and to classify such districts. This 
amendment passed by a_ substantial 
vote. 

No. 21 on the ballot, (Assembly 
Amendment 36) also passed and will 
make it possible for those who actually 
vote on a bond issue to carry or defeat 
it. It clarifies a present tangled situa- 
tion. 
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No. 10, providing a bond issue of 
8% million dollars for needed state 
buildings at Sacramento and Los An- 
geles, and University of California 
buildings at Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
also passed by a large vote. 

Two amendments that should have 
received favorable support of the vot- 
ers, failed at this time to pass. One of 
these, Senate Amendment No. 24, re- 
lating to the temporary use of school 
funds prior to the collection of taxes in 
a current year, was probably lost owing 
to the failure of the people of Califor- 
nia to thoroughly understand the sig- 
nificance of the measure. It is greatly 
to be regretted that Amendment No. 5 
on the ballot, (Senate Amendment 23) 
and which proposed to increase the sal- 
aries of certain State officers, was like- 
wise lost. It is difficult to understand 
how an intelligent public could vote 
against this amendment. The proposed 
increase in salary for the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Secretary of 
State, and certain other State officers is 
in line with sound business prudence, 
economy, and efficiency in government. 
It may be presumed that the extremely 
long ballot and the fact that there were 
many measures upon which the average 
voter was uninformed, lead many to 
vote “no” on general principles. 

The amendment, (No. 11 on the 
ballot) proposing to exempt private 
secondary schools from taxation, was 
lost, as was also the amendment pro- 
posing the use of the Bible in the 
schools, (No. 17 on the ballot). The 
people are to be commended for their 
stand in voting down the proposed 
horse-race gambling measure and also 
against the repeal of the Wright Act. 

No. 13 on the ballot, referring to 
absent voting, was carried, thus includ- 
ing teachers in the list of those who 
may vote when absent from home in 


the line of duty.—A. H. C. 
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R. SUZZALLO, native son of Cal- 
D ifornia, has been president of the 
University of Washington for a 
During this period he has 
brought the university to the front 
rank of 

HENRY higher learning. It is re- 
SUZZALLO grettable that there has 
arisen in the State of 

Washington a political situation that 
has resulted disastrously for the state 


dozen years. 


institutions of 


and the nation. 

The Governor of the state, through 
political manipulation, has ousted cer- 
tain capable Regents and has appointed 
his own political henchmen. These have 
declared the presidency vacant. 

Dr. Suzzallo is, at this writing, in the 
Kast. As affecting one of the most dis- 
tinguished schoolmen in America, the 
outcome at Seattle is being watched 


with keen interest by friends of edu- 


cation everywhere. 

The California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at the call of the N. E. A., is 
actively co-operating with the Washing- 
ton State Teachers’ Association in an 
effort to purge that state of political 
manipulation of public education. 

I:lsewhere in this issue there is pub- 
lished one of Dr. Suzzallo’s noteworthy 
recent utterances entitled, ““A Dollars 


Worth of Education.’’—A. H. C. 


C. T. A. PROCEEDINGS 
N RESPONSE to suggestions and 
requests from time to time, not only 
within the state but also from other 
parts of the country, the State Execu- 
tive Secretary of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association this fall endeavored to 


California Public School Catechism and School Trustees Handbook. 


ready-reference manual. 
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bring together in a volume of proceed- 
ings the papers and addresses given at 
the various Section Meetings of the C. 
T. A. There seems to be a genuine de- 
mand for published volumes of proceed- 
ings of the several C. T. A. Section 
Meetings. Our experience with the 
North coast Section, however, indicates 
that the time has not yet arrived to per- 
fect the plan. Every effort was made to 
obtain manuscripts of the addresses de- 
livered before the North Coast Section 
Convention, together with minutes of 
the meetings, committee reports, resolu- 
tions, and other printed materials. In 
many instances, however, important 
documents were not forthcoming and 
the materials collected were too meager 
to warrant publication at this time. The 
experiment, therefore, has been put in 
abeyance until conditions become more 
auspicious for its continuance. 


* a * 


C. T. A. MEMBERSHIP 


HE Humboldt State Teachers Col- 

lege at Arcata has a 100 per cent 
enrollment of its faculty in the C. T. A. 
This is the second year for this school 
to secure a 100 per cent membership. 
Fifty seniors in the College out of a 
total of seventy-eight, have also taken 
out C. T. A. memberships. These stu- 
dent memberships are $1.50 each, in- 
stead of $3.00 as for teacher members, 
and carry all association privileges save 
those of voting and holding office. Each 
student member receives ten numbers of 
the Sierra Educational News. Indica- 
tions point to a large faculty member- 
ship from each of the other teachers 
colleges of the state, as well as a splen- 
did student representation for the year 


1926-27. 


An invaluable 


15 cents. Write C. T. A. Headquarters, San Francisco. 





A Dollar’s Worth of Education 


Henry M. SuzzALLo 


An address before the Western States Taxpayers’ Conference; published in November 


issue, The Tax Digest 
N THESE days when tax burdens are 
greatly increasing, it is perfectly nat- 
ural that attention should be focused 
upon the largest item—education. It is 
always the largest item that seems to 
offer the largest possibility of a cut, 
though this by no means follows. It may 
be spent far more effectively than many 
smaller items. That is a fact to be deter- 
mined. It will be determined not by 
prejudice, but by judicial examination. 
Some tax associations, notably the one 
in California, are doing just the type of 
work that educationalists and taxpayers 
and other kinds of Americans appreciate. 
It is not trying to dictate American policy 
or to change the fundamental American 
traditions, which insure free government 
through the fostering of intelligence. It 
is merely inquiring into the administra- 
tion of school fund and asking if the 


money is well spent. There are other 


leagues of taxpayers which exercise no 
such restraint, and are more propagandis- 


tic than judicial. They are perfectly 
willing to wreck the school system and 
American democratic institutions, pro- 
vided they can save a few dollars. Such 
efforts are futile. They can have no per- 
manent They stir animosities 
which are slow to heal. They separate 
themselves in the name of economy from 
the schoolmasters who are striving for 
efficiency, when it is plain to everybody 
that the forces for efficiency and economy 
must co-operate if the public is to get 
what it needs at the lowest reasonable 
cost. 

I take it that this tax conference is not 
interested in a saving of school moneys 
which would change the fundamental na- 
ture of our American institutions and our 
national life. Our political forebears 
have determined. that there shall be 
equality of opportunity for our youth to 
develop its human capacities through 
schooling. You are not interested in the 
tax reducer who says that there can be 
too many educated and intelligent men 
and women. Or in the fellow who fears 
there will be a short labor supply of the 
ignorant and docile kind, if schooling is 


SUCCESS. 


, Los Angeles, California 


too freely supplied. You want schooling, 
but you wish your dollar’s worth of edu- 
cation. 

How is a dollar’s worth of education to 
be determined? In the same way that 
you know whether or not you are get- 
ting a dollar’s worth of nails. It is in- 
deed strange how many business men 
fail to see the fundamental likeness, and 
go astray in their thinking. They think 
that they ought to get a perfect human 
product from the schools at any price 
they feel comfortable in paying. That 
economic version is not true anywhere 
in business where men ask and pay a 
price. Quality and quantity go up or 
down as the price paid varies. This is 
just as true in schooling as it is in any 
economic service. Hold fast to this 
thought and many fallacies in thinking 
about school expenses will disappear. 


The Changing Dollar 

A dollar’s worth of nails today is dif- 
ferent from a dollar’s worth several d: 
cades ago. Science and industrial prog 
ress have improved quality and quantity 
in production. You may need more or 
less of a thing, or a better kind. The 
dollar is not the same dollar. Its pur 
chasing power has changed. All these 
factors have to be kept in mind in school 
costs, yet they are not. Educational sci 
ence and psychology can now give us a 
better educational product than before, 
and we want it. Our standard of living 
has raised here as elsewhere. It is the 
privilege of a democratic people to have 
better schools just as it is theirs to pre 
fer an automobile to a horse and wagon. 
' The problem of getting people to want 
something else than they do, is another 
problem. Perhaps they have the wrong 
values and are spending too much money 
in one place. But this is a problem in 
the moral, social and spiritual recon- 
struction of men and women. It is not 
a problem in economics. They may be 
spending more than their income. This 
is serious, but it is primarily a question 
of morality, though it has terrific eco- 
nomic effects. 
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The only way to know whether you 
are getting your dollar’s worth in educa- 
tion is by comparative study. What is 
the other fellow getting for his dollar? 
How does he educate more people in a 
better way by spending less money? 
What is his method of administration? 
How is spending organized? What is 
the training of the spenders? How far, 
finally, can we apply his methods to our 
differing conditions? The last question 
will keep us sane. 

There are two domains in which we 
can watch the uses of a dollar. The first 
is in the domain of administration and 
the second in the domain of teaching. 
We are more at home in the first field 
than in the second. Here is where tax- 
payers’ associations have done their chief 
work. Locating schools, building and 
bonding, purchasing supplies, hiring and 
distributing teachers, have been the 
chief factors taken into account. Improv- 
ing the effectiveness in turning out more 
and better human product is still a mys- 
terious field to the layman, but the edu- 
cationalist is beginning to understand it 
through the new science in education. 
Taxpayers must be concerned with it. 


N the field of administration there are 

certain obvious comparisons of meth- 
ods which give aid. 

We can give education cheaper and 
better through the consolidation of 
schools and the transportation of pupils, 
through sending students to another 
school district with one district paying 
another, where these devices are applica- 
ble to the particular case. 


Larger units of school management 
than the little country district will help. 
County or community units of manage- 
ment may be given some larger use than 
now, without destroying local self-gov- 
ernment, an essential feature in American 
life not to be lightly put aside. There is 
no more delicate problem than to deter- 
mine which school functions shall be de- 
centralized. Only experience will tell 
what is right. The present passion for 
centralizing everything to get financial 
efficiency is dangerous. It is  stress- 
ing consideration of one factor and losing 
sight of others. You may save money 
and get a centralized and standardized 
bureaucracy, inject politics into your 
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schools and make them easy victims of 
propaganda. The representative of a 
new league of taxpayers’ associations in 
one state proposes that all the schools 
be under control of one central state 
board and that all teachers be appointed 
by this board of laymen with professional 
advice. Such a board might well deter- 
mine minimum standards of training and 
certification, but the hiring of teachers 
should be left with some authority nearer 
the parents of the children they teach. 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, of which Amer- 
ica is a part, is more broadly common 
sensed by its experience than it is nar- 
rowly and relentlessly logical in pursu- 
ing a single object. 


Sources of Waste 

The locating of different types of 
schools may, in these days of local pride, 
be a great source of waste. Four years 
of high school may be maintained where 
there should be only two years. Junior 
colleges may be maintained at home 
where the expense would be less than if 
students are sent away. Large units of 
management on the higher ranges of 
schooling make for economy.  Fortu- 
nately the new articulations of the school 
system will aid local adjustment. Where 
once we had just elementary schools, 
high schools and colleges, we now have 
respectable and effective units, including 
elementary schools of six years, junior 
high schools of three years, senior high 
schools of three years, and junior colleges 
of two years. Meager attendance is 
sometimes unavoidable. When it is, we 
must pay the bill. But it is more often 
avoidable with modern transportation, to 
saturate a school unit to the point of 
high working efficiency and economy, 
that is to a thrifty point of organization. 


ENTRAL purchasing instead of dis- 
4 trict purchasing is an advantage 
clearly demonstrated by every study 
made. One specialized office can do bet- 
ter than eighty school boards of laymen 
who do not make buying a major busi- 
ness. But experience opposes the pur- 
chasing for a school system being merged 
with a bureau of the general political 
government. School system should be 
given a certain autonomy, like the courts. 
Their immense budgets are a constant 
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temptation to politicians who would use 
their buying and hiring as patronage. We 
have clearly fought our way to independ- 
ence of politics. Why retreat to ancient 
evils of which we are largely rid. 






Clear, careful budgeting is of high ad- 
vantage. But the budget officer who 
recommends cuts and reductions should 
be more than an accountant dealing 
with figures representing dollars. He 
should know something about function. 
All efficiency is related to educational 































} function. In many cases the budgeting Protession will take care of the matter. 
7 political officer is hopelessly ignorant. : ag - bag a aaah fallacy that 
i The budget is a splendid tool in the ao in a ae aaa some ol 
hands of a competent mind, and a stupid , aed ate ~ a = _ add ye 
instrument when it is not. Budget forms child ar ie a cieaaiile eens If _ 
must be made up with more regard for ;. ak aie subject, it i ieee aa 
. interpreting tasks to be performed than merely add the differential in cost if there 
*» is the case at present. is one, not the whole budgetary amount. 
. , [f a student making progress in a subject 
7 Economy in Teaching that costs 10 per aa more is cianilied 
iT In the domain of teaching we have to take a subject of lower cost where he 
= just begun to study economy and effi- makes no progress and has had to repeat, 
it ciency in a scientific manner. This is a the state loses ten-tenths where the 
I wholly psychological problem which the thought was to save one-tenth. Money 
- ordinary layman does not and probably expenditure is related to performance of 
- will not understand. Here reliance on fynction. America, as compared with 
| the professional expert must be had. Seg- other industrial countries, has a much 
regation and different speed of mastery heavier capitalization, but it pays higher 
S, among groups of pupils is an economy. wages and gets a mass production ‘that 
ve The bright will go faster and save school |owers prices. There is a thought there 
1s years. The slower will move ahead at for educational production. 
a their own pace without tripping and Education research and new scientific 
rh charging repeated years to the taxpayer. procedure promise most for efficiency and 
ce Another illustration is provided in the economy in the domain of teaching. The 
” lay opposition to supervisors. Good intelligence tests as aids to diagnosis, 
= supervisors of ordinary teachers double standard achievement tests, the new com- 
= the effective service of the teachers un- prehensive examinations, comparative 
0 der them. It is all a matter of when and _ study of teaching processes all promise 
om where and how they are used, a prob- to give the taxpayer more for his dollar 
LY» lem in educational adjustment. On the’ in school, just as science and scientific 
i budget they look like extra help and are technology have given more and better 
' readily lopped off. Better increase the nails for a dollar than before. 
is- 
ge 
dy 
et- | A HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN CALIFORNIA 
my A valuable and interesting monograph, by the late Dr. Richard Gauze 
ce | Boone, Associate Editor Sierra Educational News and Professor of Education, 
A University of California. The inspiring story of professional development 
at | in a great State. Bound in boards, stamped, royal blue buckram, 115 pages, 
oa | frontispiece portrait, $1.25 per copy; 3 copies $3.50. Order from California | 
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size of classes and provide good super- 
vision than do without it. 


NOTHER fallacy is the talk about 
“trimmings, fads and frills” in the 
course of study. With so many kinds 
of human nature to be served, what is a 
frill to one student is a need to another. 
The chief reason these subjects have not 
been eliminated is because the different 
parents could not agree. Therefore it is 
left to the schoolmasters where it may 
better be left. The science of their own 
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The Growth of the C. T. A. 


Showing the development in Membership of the California Teachers’ 
Association, from 1918 to 1926. The Causes Underlying this Progress. The 
Organization’s Functions in Developing Leadership. The Outlook for the 


Future 


GeorGE C. JENSEN, Director Division of Research 
California Teachers’ Association 


ornia Teachers’ Associa- 

is certainly “a going concern.” 

years it has increased its 

287 per cent. In 1918 it had 

over 7,000 members; today it has 
nearly 28,000. During this period there 
has been an increase of 78 per cent in the 
teachers of the state.’ Nine years 
36 per cent of the teachers were mem- 


aan 
ago 


bers; today 78 per cent are members.” 


Such a growth is significant. It does 
not “just happen” without cause. It rep- 
resents a fundamental movement. It rep- 
instance, more than any 
a firm faith in public 
education and a determination that none 
of its real value shall be lost. It repre- 
sents too, a sane and democratic method 
for advancing educational principles. 

By referring to the maps, 
herewith presented, it is seen at a glance 
that the growth of the California Teach- 
‘rs’ Association has been state-wide. In 
922 ere 14 counties in which over 

the teachers mem- 
association. By this 
to 29 counties. 


resents, in this 
other one thing, 


series of 


here wv 
were 
1926 


5 per 
bers 
had in 
On the other hand, four years 
there were 16 counties which had a mem- 
bership ot than 25 per cent of their 
teachers. ‘Today there are but six such 
counties. These counties are among the 
smallest teacher-population and 
he most remote parts of the 


a 
ago, 


less 


are 


situate 


ina half decade therefore, the 

map of California, has changed 

from dark to light. This 

change has put the association in the 

| the great forces which are 

moulding the educational history of this 

it the present rate of increase, in 

members continues, all the 

teachers of the state will be members of 
the C. T. A. by 1932. 


\ny 


7 + 721 
tront rank 
To Te 
SLALC. 


teachers 


organization which develops as 
the C. T. A., must repre- 


rapidly as has 


sent perforce, a high type of leadership 
and usefulness. In the very nature of this 
organization, its leaders are found in all 
parts of the state. There has appeared, 
in connection with this growth, a most 
direct relation between the personal en- 
thusiasm and vision of local school people 
and the percentage of membership for the 
territories which they represent. With 
this relation in mind, it is seen that there 
has been a great growth in local educa 
tional leadership in practically all parts 
of the state. The C. T. A. not only needs 
local leadership, but it affords a real op 
portunity for the development of that 
leadership. Of course, there have been 
mitigating circumstances in some parts 
which have made consistent leadership 
quite difficult. 


The Growth of the California Teachers’ 
Association 


a as Per 
Cent 


Teachers ©. 
in State Members 


20,049 7,224 
20,353 8,640 
22,032 10,869 
23,980 14,010 
25,960 15,188 
28,450 17,162 

22.611 

24,802 


27,923 


Year 
1918 
1919 
1920 
192] 

1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


1926 


Increase in teachers from 1918 to 1926, 
7% per cent. 

Increase C. T. A. 
287 per cent. 

It is interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that while in same localities the 
growth in membership has been constant, 
steady and persistent, in others it has 
been hectic, spasmatic, and irregular— 
often dropping behind. It seems to be 


members 1918 to 1926, 
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Growth of the C. T. A. 


Entire column represents total number 
of teachers in California. 


Black column represents total number 
of California Teachers’ Association 
members. 
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A comparison of the total number of teachers of California 
and the membership of the California Teachers’ Association. It 
will be noted that the membership has increased from 36 per cent 
of the teachers to 78 per cent. This represents an increase of 


287 per cent in membership. 
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true that the membership condition is far 
more healthful in the localities where it 
is possible for the Sections of the C. T. A. 
to meet yearly. Where these meet only 
bi-ennially, interest lags during the alter- 
nate years. Nothing could be more nat- 
ural of course, than this lagging. That 
would be true inevitably of either the 
C. T. A. or any other similar association 
where some phase of the Old New Eng- 
land town-meeting is a fundamental part 
of its machinery. 

It is necessary for the members of such 
an organization to meet face to face peri- 
odically in order that they may pool their 
experiences and come to common conclu- 
sions respecting further advancement. It 
is necessary that teachers be afforded full 
and complete opportunity for the ex- 
change of opinions. The mature experi- 
ence of the C. T. A. indicates that the 
longest period between such community 
meetings, consistent with sound develop- 
ment and growth, is one year. Likely a 
shorter period would be desirable. Beyond 
doubt a longer period, because of the lag 
ot interest, means weakness. 

The leading cities of the state, in their 
relation to the growth of the C. T. A. 
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within their boundaries, is a topic impor- 
tant enough to deserve special attention. 
In a later issue this matter will be pre- 
sented. Also, in one of the spring issues 
of the News will be published the sixth 
map in the series shown herewith. This 
map will show the membership of the 
C. T. A. by counties for the year 1927 as 
they will appear on date of publication. 
As most of the memberships for this or- 
ganization are written during the fall of 
the year, when the institutes are in ses- 
sion, a survey of the condition in the 
spring will give us fairly reliable figures 
Many counties are now in the midst of 
writing memberships. It will be inter- 
esting to note the complexion of the 1927 
map. 


1This includes teachers of Teacher Colleges also. 
Data taken from reports of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

“Fiscal years: 
June 30. 


The fiscal year for schools ends 
The fiscal year for C. T. A. ends Decem- 
ber 31. Figures for a particular year are to be 
read as follows: 

Number of teachers 1918 means number on June 
30, 1918, the end of the fiscal year 1917-18. This 
gives the maximum for the year. Number of mem- 
bers 1918 means number of members at the end of 
C. T. A. fiscal year, fall of 1918. This gives maxi- 
mum number for that year. 

While one date lags six months behind the other, 
the maximum numbers are used so that we get a 
true comparison. As no new members are added 
for any year after November 1, the December 31 
figures can be calculated on November 1. 


Percentage of Teachers Who Are Members of C. T. A. 
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HE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, its 
strengths and weaknesses, is each 

vear a recurring subject for discus- 
sion. In some quarters dissatisfaction is 
expressed with the present institute law. 
It is claimed that teachers do not wish to 


listen to “inspirational” lectures. High 
school teachers, say the critics, have 


little in common with teachers in the ele- 
mentary school. Hence the two groups 
should be segregated. Claim is further 
inade that culture, knowledge of subject 
inatter, and methods of teaching are the 
ends to be attained through the institute. 
Theretore it is class instruction and the 
study-program, rather than general in- 
formation and inspiration values that 
teachers desire. It is even contended by 
some that the institute should be wholly 
abolished. 

All of this justifies investigation to 
ascertain the facts in the case, to evalu- 
ate the results that have been secured 
by the institute, and to determine the 
chief objectives to be set when an insti- 
tute program is planned. 


Teachers Professional Spirit 


California is conceded to be one of 
the most progressive states in the union. 
Her system of schools is acknowledged 
to be of the best. Among the features 
that raise California schools to superio 
rity is the high standing of the teachers. 
their certification based upon training 
and experience, and their professional 
attitude. 

Among the contributing causes of this 
notable professional spirit, none is of 
greater significance than is the Teachers’ 
Institute and the the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association. These 
meetings serve as professional clearing 
houses and as forums for current ideas 
and ideals. Much forward-looking legis- 
lation has been enacted during the past 
two decades as the result of institutes 
and association meetings. Many of the 
more progressive laws were initiated by 
the teachers themselves. Through their 
closely-knit organization, made possible 


sessions of 





The Teachers’ Institute 
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owing 


to the working of the present 
stitute 


) i il 
law, much desirable legislatio: 
has been carried to successful conclusioz 
Without this cohesive organization, pred 
icated upon the long-established institut: 
plan, many vicious and harmful measures 
would have been enacted. The 
sional spirit of California teachers 
fostered by the institute. expressed 
through a state-wide society.—the C. 1 
\., has created much good and wise leg 
islation. 


pre ifes 


A Far-Sighted Law 
The present institute law is 
criticised by some, as being substantiall 
the same as that in force in the days of 
John Swett. Really, however, this dura 
bility shows the wisdom and vision 
the framers of the early institute law. 
Some changes, from time to time, hav: 
been made in the original law. It is 
doubtless possible that the present law 
could be modified profitably in some de 
tails, the better to meet existing condi- 
tions. But it is significant that objec 
tions to the institute and criticism of the 
results secured therefrom, are rarely a 
companied by tenable constructive sug 
gestions for improvement. Destructive 
criticism is sterile. 


severely 


During the past two decades numerous 
studies have been made to ascertain 
weaknesses in the present form of insti 
tute and as a basis for suggestions for 
modification and improvement. Fron 
1920 to 1923 a committee of the Stat 
Council of Education, under chairman- 
ship of Mr. Ed I. Cook, of Sacramento, 
studied this question, and reported to the 
Council. This report contained the fol 
lowing statements: 

“The 


of holding general 


advisability, if not the 
meetings by people e1 
gaged in common enterprises has been re 


ognized by men of all vocations and pr 


fessions. bankers, farmers 


Lawyers, 


mayors, sheriffs, miners, plumbers, carpet 


ters, and so on, to the limit of the divisiot 


of labor, meet for purposes of self-improve 


ment and for the furtherance of the 


common ends 
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The committee goes on to state that 
dissatisfaction of the institute exists in 
some quarters. According to the report 
there is general opinion, however, that 
“teachers from the smaller counties 
should be brought into contact with 
larger bodies of teachers.” Further, that 
“in certain cases, the unit should be a 
large district rather than the county.” 
The committee recommends that there be 
further study of the whole question, and 
continues: 


“If the institute were abolished today, 


teachers would gravitate to some other ral- 
lying-point before two years had passed. 
And once they were met, the questions of 
programs, machinery, and _= satisfactions 
much the 


same troublesome manner as they do now. 


would again confront them in 
Since the question of abolishing the insti- 
tute, as has been suggested by some, re- 
solves itself practically into a change of 
name, the committee recommends for the 
that the institute be re- 


It does this first, because the insti- 


present at least, 
tained. 
tute contains much that is inherently good; 
second, because 


its possibilities 


we are not convinced that 
have and 
lastly, because :t would be unwise to abolish 


had 


been exhausted; 


it before we determined upon a 


successor.” 


Study-Programs 
S YME years ago the California Teach- 


ers’ Association, through one of its 
sections, successfully planned as part of 
its annual meeting, certain study-pro- 
grams. A series of vital topics was se- 
lected, outlines were prepared, and nu- 
merous reading references were given 
under each topic. Each teacher selected 
the special topic he desired. Several 
weeks were devoted to reading and study. 
Then, during institute week the teachers 
assembled under instructors for the vari- 
ous topics, who, during several sessions, 
usually six, lectured upon their partic- 
ular themes. This work was in addition 
to, and did not displace the general ses- 
sion activities. 

In a subsequent year a modified form 
of this plan was followed in another sec- 
tion of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Little attention has been 
given this plan. It has merit. It needs 
to be noted, however, that such plan is 
not adapted to the needs of 


since 


especially 
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institute week. It is a plan that could 
be well utilized at any time during the 
school year. It is somewhat in line with 
the idea of the reading circle, the profes- 
sional improvement club, or the univer- 
sity extension course. The institute and 
the Association exist primarily for other 
and different purposes. 


Carrying Out a Suggestion 


In a bulletin issued by Superintendent 
Will C. Wood, August, 1925, there was 
discussed the problem of Teachers Insti- 
tutes. He stated that the teachers col- 
lege presidents had expressed themselves 
as willing to co-operate with county su- 
perintendents in arranging “a new type 
of institute program.” The statement was 
in part: 

“The new type suggested 
adopted without the 
teachers colleges. 
program 
dealing 


cannot be 
of the 
It is suggested that a 
courses be constructed 
practical problems, such 
courses to cover a period of two weeks and 
to be conducted by members of the fac- 
ulty of the teachers college and rural su- 
pervisors of the county, under the general 
direction of the superintendent. 

“For example, a unit course entitled ‘The 
County Course of Study’ and involving a 
careful study of the county course might be 
offered; another course in ‘County School 
Organization’ including such topics as pro- 
motion, graduation and the use of tests or 
examinations might be offered. In addition 
to such practical courses as I have men- 
tioned, inspirational lectures might be given 
from time to time.” 


co-operation 


of unit 
with 


[It was proposed that teachers complet- 
ing the course be allowed two units of 


credit toward graduation, or toward 
higher certification. In order to carry 
out the plan, “the superintendent would 
have to set aside one week for institute 
and take up with the various school 
boards the matter of dismissing school 
for another week, in order to enable 
teachers to attend for the second week 
Teachers could be paid during the first 
week but their only compensation for 
the second week would be in the forn 
of credit earned at college which is by 
no means a small matter.” In the event 
such a plan were adopted, so the report 
stated, “the institute could best be hel 


at the beginning or at the close of any 
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school term thus avoiding a midterm 
interruption of school work.” 

A type of institute conforming some- 
what to the plans above suggested, with- 
out reference to credits however, was car- 
ried on at the Chico State Teachers Col- 
lege in the fall of 1924. Again in Sep- 
tember, 1926, a session in line with the 
plan outlined above was held at Chico. 
The teachers of seven counties and the 
city of Chico met in joint institute ses- 
sion. There was only one general session 
inclusive of all teachers, elementary and 
high school. The high school teachers 
had several sessions and listened to ad- 
dresses by leading educators. The elemen- 
tary teachers met in no further general 
sessions but broke up into classes. 

Teachers were allowed to choose 
among several courses offered by the in- 
structors of the college, as for example, 
physical education, arithmetic, spelling 
and writing for primary grades, govern- 
ment of the United States, school admin- 
istration, Europe in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, Geography of California, plays and 
games. Each teacher was permitted to 
take but one course. A course consisted 
of two, seventy-minute class periods per 
day for five days. One unit or credit was 
given toward a degree for the successful 
completion of the course. 


Advantages and Handicaps 


S' )ME excellent work was done in these 
courses. Teachers who had laid a 
foundation previously in the courses they 
were pursuing, were thus permitted to 
review and add to their knowledge. The 
plan enabled others to elect work with 
which they were not previously familiar. 
[he faculty members were conscientious 
and enthusiastic and came to their reci- 
tations well-prepared. The teachers who 
participated received much good. 

It is impossible to tell, however, to 
vhat extent the election of certain 
courses was based upon the inspirational 
and educational values the participants 
hoped to receive, and how far such 
ourses were chosen for the express pur- 
pose of securing credits. Admitting the 
idvantage of advanced study, and the 
audable ambition to secure a degree, and 
urther admitting the excellent and con- 
scientious work accomplished, it is still 
\bvious and incontrovertible that the 


time limit was all too short for the earn- 
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ing of one substantial unit toward a de- 
gree. Furthermore, the growth of sum- 
mer sessions everywhere has made this 
type of institute less important. 

In addition to the lecture periods, one 
hour each day was devoted to round- 
table work. This meeting was in most 
instances a general question-and-answer 
period. Students were permitted to ask 
questions bearing upon any phase of edu- 
cational work. The results and discus- 
sions were profitable. Had the round- 
table been conducted, however, for the 
express purpose of a quiz upon the par- 
ticular course the student was pursuing, 
much would have been added to the value 
of the course. The round-table would 
have been a bona fide seminar. 


Why Bar Elementary Teachers? 


It was noticeable that the addresses 
given before the high school group were 
of a high order, generally informative in 
character, and adapted fully as much to 
the needs of elementary as of high school 
teachers. The question was asked, again 
and again, by those who gave thought to 
the matter, as to why the elementary 
teachers were excluded from such ad- 
dresses, as for example: Herbert Stolz 
on Parental Education: Wm. H. Procter 
on Vocational Guidance; Fletcher Harper 
Swift on Educational Inequalities; and 
by President Walter F. Dexter, Presi 
dent Tully C. Knoles, Professor M. J. 
Brickley and others. 

The tendency to draw arbitrary lines 
between elementary and high school 1s 
unhealthful. Sufficient opportunity pre 
sents during the year for the separation 
of teachers into groups for the discussion 
of the particular problems involved in the 
several subjects and in the various 
phases or years of school work. During 
the institute and association week, abund 
ant opportunity should and can readily 
be given for the assembling of all teachers 
for inspirational purposes, and for all t 
meet upon a common ground for the con 
sideration of problems having to do with 
the betterment of teaching, the advance 
of educational standards and the needs 
for solidarity and one-ness of purpose si 
essential to sound progress and to th 
enactment of 
lation. 


needed educational legis 


> 


The expression “new type of institute” 
has been applied to the meeting recently 
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is no criticism on the 
and results achieved to 
familiar with the history 
vill realize at once that this 
type of institute.” Only in 
comparatively speaking, 
’ conventions been pro- 
our institutes 
Formerly the 
were brought to- 
veek or two at the beginning 
| year for instruction 
| teaching. They reviewed 
branches and were given 
in various subjects of the 
the better to prepare them 
r’s labor. 


they are in 
today. 
county 


ations 


class 


between the in- 

hat early day and the plan 
recently followed at Chico is, in the lat- 
securing of college credits. 
earlier times the successful 
| certain courses sometimes 
secured tor the teacher a certificate of 
that formerly held. 


litference 
stitute 


ter case, the 
Even in the 
completion 


a higher grade-.than 


Untrained Teachers Then 


remembered too, that in 
teachers were not 
their profession as generally 
teachers in California today. 
Was necessary to embrace every 
opportunity to add to the teach- 
er’s stock of general information, knowl- 
edge of subject-matter, and methods of 
sencihiaars. The institute of a half-cen- 
tury ago therefore was intended to serve 
a vastly different purpose than that 
served by the present day institute. 


| ie MUST be 

the earlier day 
trained for 
as are the 
Then it 
possible 


Let it not be understood from the above 


that serious criticism attaches to the type 
of work offered at Chico. On the 
trary, such work should be extended. 
every California teachers’ college should 
its utmost capacity. The serv- 
ollege should be projected to 
teacher within reach. 
courses should 1 
the lines su 
Alexis F. 


presented for 


con- 


every Extension 
‘gested years ago by Dr. 
Opportunity should be 
groups of teachers to meet 
from time to time to participate in class- 
ught possibly lead to a 


these should be in addition 
to, not to take the place of the present 
institute and association. The purpose of 
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these latter 


meetings should not be pri- 
marily for 


information. The teacher in 
the field today is supposed to possess a 
sufficient background of knowledge to 
handle in a fairly successful way her 
teaching problems. If she has not this 
knowledge the fault is readily traceable 
to the particular school which she re 
ceived her professional training. The in- 
stitute and association should aim not 
merely to entertain and interest, but to 
present general cultural material. E speci- 
allv is it to give, through addresses and 
discussions, that which will broaden the 
outlook of teachers and will bring them 
together the better to appreciate their 
common problems and to create a work- 
ing harmony of interest. There is no 
other machinery by which this can be so 
well or so successfully accomplished. 

lf the week now spent in institute is to 
be given over to the teachers’ colleges 
tor clz —— however good this may be, 
in many cases the t vachers will pursue 
courses eaihin the same instructors with 
whom they studied before graduation. 
This has its advantages. It has also its 
disadvantages. The viewpoint is broad- 
ened when the student comes in contact 
with new and different instructors. One 
of the chief points of vantage in the pres- 
ent plan is the securing of outside speak- 
ers who bring new points of view, thus 
obviating the bad effects of “inbreeding.” 


C. T. A. Stands for Unity 


In speaking some months ago betore 
a group of school men in Oakland, State 
Superintendent Wood advocated such 
changes in the institute law as to make it 
more flexible. This, he said, would per- 
mit teachers in outlying counties to hear. 
from time to time, prominent school men 
and women who might be in the vicinity 
If this is not now possible, a change to 
this end would be desirable, as the Su- 
perintendent’s suggestion merits consid- 
eration. The present system of local in- 
stitutes is beginning to meet this de- 
mand. There are already in the state a 
number of counties, the teachers of 
which, in addition to assembling in an- 
nual institute session, are also brought 
together in geographic groups from tim 
to time during the vear in various parts 
in the county. A further development 
of this plan might prove advantageous. 
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Superintendent Wood stated at the 
meeting in question, and again in his art- 
icle on California Teachers Institutes, ap- 
pearing in the last May issue of the 
Sierra Educational News, that in the 
years following 1900 and until quite re- 
cently, many counties did not join the 
larger meetings because of distance and 
pressure of local merchants to keep the 
institute at home. As showing the trend 
at the present time, not more than nine 
counties in the state ordinarily hold in- 
dividual institutes outside of the géneral 
annual section meetings. Indeed one of 
the accomplishments of the California 
Teachers’ Association during the past 
few years has been that of educating, 
little by little, many of the counties that 
formerly held meetings at home, to join 
forces in a larger joint institute. 

It is a matter of regret, however, that 
during the past few months the question 
of decentralizing and of holding county 
institutes in their several county seats 
has again been brought prominently for- 
ward in several counties. This local tend- 
ency has been noticeably emphasized 
since the question of changing our form 
of institute has been actively in the fore- 
ground. Local merchants and certain fi- 
nancial interests are making the most of 
their opportunity. If the larger meetings 
could be displaced for the local insti- 
tutes, another wedge would be driven so 
as to divide the educational forces and 
make concerted action of the teachers 
more difficult. The selfish interests we 
have constantly to combat would be glad 
indeed to reduce our now-unified 
ciation to a petty series of local and pro- 
vincial groups. 


aSso- 


Dangerous Suggestions 
” THE LAW were to be so changed 
that county superintendents might 


call their respective high school insti- 
tutes independent of the institutes for 
elementary teachers, it would go far to- 
ward the breaking down of a most neces- 
sary bridge between the elementary and 


the high schools. Already the high 
school principals have their annual con- 
vention. And when we consider the 
question of “inspirational meetings occu- 
pying not more than four half-days dur- 
ing the year” and “scattered through- 
out the year,” we see how difficult is our 
problem. The present institute law upon 
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which, as pointed out by Superintendent 
Fred M. Hunter, our California Teach- 
ers’ Association meetings are largely 
predicated, makes it possible, through ap 
propriations of money from cities and 
counties, to bring before the teachers. 
speakers who have a real educational 
message. These people cannot be secured 
at intervals for the small local group, as 
time in travel and cost is prohibitive. 
They can be had only for the large gath- 
ering. There should be held, of course, 
in addition to these annual joint insti 
tutes and association meetings, numerous 
conferences and group sessions and op- 
portunities should be offered where pos- 
sible for visiting, for extension and for 
classwork. 

A preliminary report was made recent- 
ly by a committee of the Council of the 
Bay Section, California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Thaddeus Rhodes, chairman. 
This committee, now making a study of 
the institute situation, covered in its re- 
port, much of interest in pointing out the 
weaknesses attaching to our institutes as 
conducted at present. The report suggest- 
ed that a series of studies should be car- 
ried on throughout the year. This sug- 
gestion is much in line with the plan 
mentioned as having been partially de- 
veloped at one time through one or more 
of our sections and now practically 
abandoned. This preliminary report ad- 
vocated a paid secretary on institutes and 
suggested that the material developed in 
these studies should be broadcast. The 
institute is not adequate, says the re- 
port, because teachers do not know what 
matters are coming up at the meetings 
for discussion. It is also intimated that, 
as at present conducted, our institutes 
are likely to cater to people from the 
East whose main desire is to be paid for 
their services. 


Misconceptions 


Here again there seems to be a mis 
conception of the main functions of the 
institute. It is not primarily a school 
for class instruction, valuable as this is. 
Teachers would do well to engage in and 
to carry forward during the year studies 
that have been outlined. Indeed, we need 
in this state some definite reading circle 
work. The Committee of our Council of 
Education on Professional Improvement 
has already made a forward-looking re 
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working in co-operation with the counties 
and cities affiliated with each individual 
Section. We are also developing through 
the various Sections of the Association 
and through the central office of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, publicity 
plans that are meeting a real need. All 
of this would seem to make it unneces- 
sary to develop another intricate organ- 
ization under a paid secretary on insti- 
tutes, as suggested. 


Representative Government 
. Cee is brought upon the insti- 


tute because the teachers do not 
know ahead of time what is to be dis- 
cussed. Some plan should be devised 
whereby institute and Section programs 
may be so arranged that teachers may 
be informed previous to the meetings as 
to the general themes to be considered. 
With much decentralization and auton- 
omy vested in local groups this is a 
difficult matter. As indicating material 
progress in this regard, we note on our 
desk a preliminary notice from one Sec- 
tion C. T. A. secretary, stating that 


printed programs of the coming meeting 
will be in the hands of members about 


December Ist. This gives a margin of 
two weeks for study of the program. 
In our representative form of government 
authority must be delegated. The officers 
elected each year must be given author- 
ity and made responsible for the pro- 
grams for the year. These officers must 
also be responsive to the needs and de- 
mands of the members whom they serve. 
A convention program of an organization 
of bankers is arranged by those who have 
the given meeting in charge. Same is true 
of an organization of lawyers, of agri- 
culturists, of newspaper people and the 
like. The membership is responsible for 
electing a corps of officers for a given 
year, who presumably will arrange pro- 
grams whether in law, finance, or educa- 
tion, that have to do with topics of imme- 
diate interest. 
Speakers 

By all means teachers, individually and 
in groups, should be advised to engage 
in advance studies, irrespective of the 
institute period. One of the strong ele- 
ments in the teachers institutes and asso- 
ciation meetings in this state has been 
in bringing in from outside, speakers 
well-trained and competent to discuss the 
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problems assigned them. It is much more 
likely that the institute will fail to secure 
a given speaker at a price which it can 
afford to pay, than that the speaker will 
accept and be overpaid. The danger is 
not that we shall cater to people from 
the East whose main desire is to be paid 
for their services. The danger is that 
through pressure locally we shall cater 
to certain local educators whose ambition 
is to secure a place upon the program, not 
alone to advance their personal interests 
but to secure the fee they do not desire 
to see go to one outside the state. 


It is unfortunate that there are those 
who belittle the contributions made by 
speakers brought to California from 
without the state. It needs hardly to be 
said that choice should fall upon the 
local man or woman who is as well-pre- 
pared as is an out-of-state authority to 
present a given theme. Conversely choice 
should fall upon the man or woman from 
a distance, if such person is acknowl- 
edged to be the authority in the given 
field. Teachers should hear the best. 
More than that and as before stated, one 
of the strengths of our present institute 
plan, so acknowledged throughout the 
nation, is our ability to go outside the 
state to secure as speakers the recog- 
nized leaders in the profession. 


A Mistake 


At a recent meeting in Eureka, a reso- 
lution was passed advocating a change 
in the institute law, such as to permit a 
teacher to visit another school during in- 
stitute week, or to attend some confer- 
ence or convention in lieu of regular at- 
tendance upon institute. The teacher to 
render a report of his finding, said report 
to be filed with the principal of the school. 

This plan, if consummated, would 
serve only to pervert the spirit and pur- 
pose of the institute. It is a subterfuge. 
Of course teachers should be permitted, 
when opportunity offers, to visit other 
classes in the same school, other schools 
in the same city, and other schools in 
different parts of the state and in other 
states. Plans should also be devised 
whereby, in special instances, teachers 
might attend conferences and conven- 
tions in which they are particularly in 
terested. It might be well to so modify 
or add to our school law, or: to give to 
the superintendent such powers as to 
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make possible such visiting. But this 
should be without regard to encroaching 
upon the time of the regular institutes. 

Those in favor of the resolution above 
cited have again lost sight of the real 
purpose of bringing all teachers together 
at a common time and place for the con- 
sideration of problems, not so much of 
detail or method pertaining to a given 
subject or a given school grade, but 
rather of outstanding educational matters 
important to all alike. To carry to a log- 
ical conclusion some of the plans of the 
opponents of the present institute would 
be to undermine entirely the foundations 
that California has already so well laid 
in her present institute law. 


Summary and Conclusion 

The teachers’ colleges should be used 

more and more as educational cen- 
ters for extension work and study-classes. 
Work well-done should also secure 
credit toward advance study and de- 
grees. 

Professional improvement clubs and 

reading circles should be organized. 
(his work also should be credited toward 
i.dvance standing, and in common with 
that done at the teachers’ colleges, during 
the school year, should be credited as are 
summer school courses, toward final 
graduation. 


Plans permitting teachers to visit lo- 

cally or at a distance, and of attending 
‘onferences and group meetings to re- 
‘elve encouragement. 


The joint institute and association 

meeting, several counties participat- 
ng, should displace the annual, local 
vatherings in the individual county seats. 
— 


Where possible, the annual institute 
d and association meeting should be 
held just preceding the opening of the fall 
term. In any case, it should come as 
‘arly in the autumn as possible in order 
that such help and inspiration as the 


A meeting of the California Council of Education is called for Saturday, 
December 18, 1926, at Los Angeles. Council will assemble at 10 a. m., Ball- 
room, Hotel Alexandria, and will continue in session throughout the after- 
noon. As this is legislative year, and with important reports to be presented, 

a full attendance is assured. 
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teachers receive may be made use of 
throughout the school year. 


A central and common theme each 

year should dominate the programs of 
the various joint institute and section 
meetings of the State Association. The 
officers of the several sections, on consul- 
tation with City and County Superin- 
tendents of schools, should construct a 
core-program at the beginning of each 
calendar year. This theme then may be 
the subject for study and investigation 
by the entire teaching body. This of 
course will not prevent individual insti 
tutes and sections from giving special 
attention to particular matters of local 
interest. 

The general meeting and assembly 

should be fostered and encouraged. 
All teachers of a geographic division 
should be brought together at one time 
and place as at present provided. These 
teachers may break up into subject con 
ferences and meetings by High School, 
Elementary, Rural, Administrative or 
other groups. But especially all teachers 
should assemble together so that empha 
sis may be placed not primarily upon 
school subjects or years of work but upon 
education in its larger aspects. In this 
way we shall continue to unify the profes 
sion. The school thus will be recognized 
in its totality and unity not as a series ot 
competing entities ——separate, distinct. 
antagonistic. And in times of stress. 
when, as in the past, the schools and the 
children are menaced from without, the 
teachers are prepared and ready to stand 
as The First Line of Defense. 

In this connection we must not forget 
that public education is still facing cer 
tain great inherent dangers. These can 
only be prevented by maintaining a united 
front. This can only be done by affording 
opportunities for teachers to meet to- 
gether upon a common platform the bet 
ter to develop a program of Professional 
Solidarity. 





































































































































































































































































































Berkeley’s School Building Problem 


WaLTER Crossy EELLS 


Graduate Student Stanford University, Professor Whitman College, 


Walla Walla, Washington 


IERKELEY, like many another rapidly 
@! growing Western city, awoke recently 






hp to a realization that its educational 
% * ‘ ‘ ; : ; 
ey | wardrobe was rapidly being outgrown; 
e S| that it was ill-fitting, and marred by 


| many unsightly rips and patches. It 
found, for instance, no less than 45 patches in 
the way of temporary buildings on the grounds 
of its 17 school plants. Its Board of Education 
wisely decided to call in an expert educational 
tailor, in the person of Professor Sears of Stan- 
ford University. 

They asked him to measure each garment of 
their present wardrobe; to report what parts 
were outgrown or out of style; what should be 
discarded now and what could be patched for a 
little longer; what kind of educational togs they 
really needed and could afford, what the needed 
wardrobe would cost; and finally (other classes 
of tailors, please note) just exactly how a finely 
fitting, new and remodelled outfit could be paid 
for as painlessly as possible! 

For the solution of this tailoresque problem 
Dr. Sears had the assistance of a consulting 
board of four other experts. Together they 
came to the conclusion that Berkeley’s present 
wardrobe, although it has many good individual 
garments, is in 


many respects 


over-patched, and outgrown. 


badly-fitting, 
Twenty-seven per 
pupils being now housed in tem- 
structures. garments 
discarded at once and others in the near future. 


cent of the 


porary Some should be 
The city does not need any expensive frills of 


fashion but does need a serviceable outfit of 
business and working togs. In comparison with 
other similar cities it can well afford such attire. 
It can be provided for the tidy sum of three- 
and-a-half million dollars. This sum can all be 
paid in the next 20 years at an average cost for 
principal and interest of only three dollars and 
a half, which is less than a cent a day, for each 
thousand dollars of assessed valuation. 

The details of this investigation and its con- 


attractively 


clusions are and convincingly pre- 


sented in a volume which is 


now available to 
the school public, BERKELEY SCHOOL PROPERTIES 
Survey, by Jesse B. Sears, pp. 197; Board of 


Education, Berkeley, California, 1926. This study 
is not a complete school survey; it is limited 
This, 


and evalua- 


to the matter of buildings and grounds 


however, involves an examination 





tion of the entire school system and policy. I: 
requires an analysis of many features that might 
not at first seem to be relevant to the building 
problem. The the conclusio: 
that Berkeley has splendid educational ideals 
policies, organization, curriculum, and staff, but 
that it lacks the material facilities essential for 
their greatest success. 


survey reaches 


A FEW sentences form the Director's lette: 
+ Kof transmission will give a good idea « 
the spirit and tone of the Survey. It expresses 

“Added confidence in the practical possibilities 
of Berkeley’s having not an average, but a su- 
perior system of public education. The report 
has very frankly criticised the present elemen- 
tary school buildings as wrong in principle, 
and it has pointed out many weak points in the 
present plant. On the other hand, it has in the 
same spirit of frankness commended the system 
at many points.” 

The Board of Education of Berkeley, belie, 
ing “that an impartial and scientific survey 
desirable to determine the immediate land an 
building program which should be undertake: 
on Jan. 19, 1926, appointed Dr. Jesse B. Sear 
as Director of the Survey, and W. J. Cooper 
superintendent of schools at Fresno; A. S. Hil! 
assistant superintendent at San Jose; Cheste 
Rowell, publicist of Berkeley, and H. R. Sto! 
state director of physical education of Sacr: 
mento, “to serve in a general advisory capacity 

The Report, written by the Director, consist 
of seven chapters and two appendices. It 
illustrated with numerous charts, graphs, di 
grams, maps and tables. 

Chapter 1, which is introductory, outlines t] 
problem of the survey and the investigatio: 
necessary. It shows how Berkeley has falle: 
behind in building since 1920, while its schor 
population has increased from 10,500 to near! 
15,000, until the authorities are 
fronted with the practical question of how t 
alter and expand their school plant to meet t}! 
new demands upon it. 


The Needs and the Program 
Chapter 2, “Berkeley's Educational Needs a1 
Program,” makes a careful analysis from mat 
standpoints of the character of the city’s popula 
tion. It shows an increase of population of al 
most 40 per cent 1910 to 1920, with 


school con 


from 
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FAEINO 458 
EA hy 246 
SPOKANE 4/3 
Srecaron 390 


Fig. 1 
Number of pupils per principal employed in 
certain western cities, 1925 


resent population of approximately 75,000, the 


school needs being met by a staff of 25 prin 


ipals and 475 teachers with an excellent organ- 
zation on the 6-3-3 plan, which Berkeley has 
the honor of having originated. 

The city is shown to hold a better than med- 
ian position for number of children of elemen 
tary and high school age among Western cities 

f its class, and the highest position of all for 
the group of college age. The racial composi- 
tion of the population, their occupations, and 
low illiteracy suggest that Berkeley has rela- 
tively small need for special, technical, or con- 
tinuation schools. But it also indicates that its 
veople will never be satisfied with only an aver 
ge amount of schooling. 


Inadequate Plants 

Chapter 3, the longest chapter of all, deals in 
xtensive detail with the “Adequacy of the Pre- 
sent School Plant.” The buildings were scored 
ndependently by two judges using the widely- 
ised Strayer-Englehart score card. Not only 
ire the total scores presented and explained so 
that the ordinary layman can understand them, 
ut the constituent elements are analyzed in 
etail by buildings so that their significance is 
preciated. 

It is found that only 9 of the 17 elementary 
Most of 
e others are in plants characterized as “poor, 


hools are housed in modern plants. 


r very poor.” Fifteen specific requirements for 
odern school buildings are presented, none of 
hich were thought essential 25 years ago. 
Evidence is presented to show that Berkeley 
as followed a wrong policy in building so 
mvany separate elementary schools, nearly twice 
the number desirable from the standpoint of 
ither good instruciton or sound economy. One 
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feature, the small number of pupils per princi 
pal and resulting high per-pupil cost of supers 
sion, is shown on the accompanying graph. (Se 
ig. 1.) 

With half the number of elementary school: 
Berkeley could do the work better and less ex 
pensively than it is now done. The high schoo 
situation is more favorable, although some faults 
are found with buildings, grounds, and equip 
ment, and a serious situation of overcrowding is 
emphasized. 


Playground Equipment 

Not only the buildings but the adequacy of 
the grounds is fully treated in this chapter. It 
it here that a unique refinement in survey techni 
que is introduced. Instead of using exclusively 
the old crude unit of 100 sq. ft. of playground 
per pupil, it assumes that facilities for a certain 
group of physical activities ought to be avail 
able. 

It lists for each “playground unit” the amount 
of space necessary and the number of pupils ac- 
commodated. There “units” include baseball, 
volley ball, handball, traveling rings, horizontal 
ladders, jumping pits, tag and running games, 
and many other activities. The number of each 
“unit” desirable for different sizes and types of 
schools is worked out. This is a much more 
scientific method of determining the adequacy 
of play space, commensurate with the increased 
importance now being given to a well balanced 
program of physical education. Detailed data 
for the application of the plan to both elemen 
tary and high schools are given in the appendix, 
which should prove widely useful. 

Only three of Berkeley's elementary schools 
fall below the old square-footage standard, but 
three others, although they have over 100 sq. ft 
per pupil, are also inadequate when judged by 
this more scientific criterion. On the whole 
however, Berkeley is shown to have good pro- 
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The Berkeley Wedge, illustrating the growth of 
school building needs and the effect of 
neglect in meeting them 
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Sacramento 


Fresno 
Long Beach 


Pasadena 

San dase 

San Diego 

Salt Lake City 
Ogden, 
Stockton 
BERKELEY —> 


Spokane 


Fig. 3 
Ratio of school debt to total value of school 
property in eleven western cities in 1925 


vision for play space, and existing deficiencies 
can be remedied in the program proposed. 


Expansion of Needs 
“EK STIMATED Expansion of Building 
Needs” is the subject of Chapter 4. The 
influence of three factors,—depreciation, ob- 
solescence, and population increase, are shown 
to require the construction of the equivalent of 
The 


overcrowding are 


7 modern buildings in the next ten years. 


possible serious results of 


vividly 


pictured by the accompanying figure of 
2) showing in a qualitative 


way the increase in 


a wedge, (See Fig. 
pupils, the decrease in 
and the 


(shown by the shaded area). 


housing facilities, resulting shortage 


The black point 


shows that this ugly wedge of unsatisfied need 
> 


(1926) 


has already penetrated into Berkeley's 


school system. Prompt action is essential, if it 
to a further extent. 
“Berkeley's Ability to 
By a study of wealth, debt, 
similar features it is that 


is a distinctly favorable position as 


to enter disastrously 


deals with 


Finance Schools.” 
taxation and 
Berkeley 


compared with 


shown 


other cities and is amply able to 


have a good or even excellent school system 


I'wo of these comparisons are shown on the 
accompanying . (See Figs. 3 and 4. 


Chapter 6, outlines the “Proposed Building 
Program,” recommending a considerable change 


in district lines, acquisition of new sites, aban- 


donment of old buildings, additions to several 


1 


buildings and the construction of several more 


pon standards of 800 to 1200 pupils 
for elementary schools, 1200 to 1600 for junior 


1 


It is based u 
3000 to 3500 for senior high 


r 2 
ildings for 15, at a 
$3,475,000 of 


total sum $1,722 


which 
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918 is for elementary schools, $829,732 for jun 
ior high schools, $629,760 for senior high school, 
$176,800 for a part time school, $100,000 for an 
administration building, and $16,150 for expen 
ses of election and bond issues. It is a progran 
intended to cover all land purchases and con 
struction to be accomplished in a period of seven 
years and then to have Berkeley adopt the policy 
of continuous instead of 
thereafter. 


intermittent building 


Financial Plans 

HAPTER 7, deals with “A Plan for Financ 
ing the Program.” While it recognizes the 
many arguments in favor of a Pay-As-You-G 
policy, it shows that this is impossible in thx 
situation in Berkeley finds itself, an 
therefore recommends an issue of serial bonds 
on a twenty year basis to finance the needed 
purchases and construction. Detailed plans ars 
worked out for retiring this indebtedness by 
1947, with payments varying from $2.52 t 

$4.61 per $1000 of assessed valuation. 
The entire report is sanely progressive and 
constructive. The facts are 


which 


marshalled wit} 
irresistible force, clearly and simply presented 
so that it is difficult to 
logic of the conclusions. It remains to be 
seen whether the people of Berkeley will have 
the statesmanlike vision to follow its carefully 


escape the inevitable 


formulated recommendations, or whether they 


will temporize. But this Survey plainly points 


the way. If they do not follow it, they will 


make their decision with their eyes wide open 
GS 9297 (922 
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Fig. 4 


Per capita net debt in thirteen western cities 
1922 and 1924 
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they can see the ugly wedge, already pictured, 





IH, rapidly eating its way into the vitals of their 
mm school system. 
D It is a study which is of greatest importance 
. to the city for which it was undertaken. But 
- it is also greatly serviceable to a large group 
en 
C\ 
Ne 
1¢ 
he 
ef 
he 
ne 
ids 
led of similar cities in California and the West for 
are the mass of fresh comparative data assembled. 
by It is valuable for its distinctive contribution to 
te school-ground measurment technique. It is 
valuable for the additional credit and distinction 
und which it reflects not only upon its able author 
it] who has already done so much in standardizing 
ex and directing other surveys, but also upon the 
ble University of which he is a member. 
be FEW sentences are worthy of quotation as 
ave deserving to become educational classics: 
ally We are coming more and more to realize 
hey that the very best police, court and health serv- 
ints ice 1s the least expensive, and there is little 
will doubt that this is equally true of public edu- 
n cation. 
In general, both business and education have 
; come to recognize that money spent on leader- 
— ship is a type.of overhead that is fully in line 
-_ with principles of efficiency and economy. 
~ School buildings must be developed with 


reference to Spe cific needs, needs which only 
in educator can determine. The inside of a 
school building must dictate the outside, and 
not vice versa. 

We can no more accept the old school of 
Three R’s with its fallacious conception of 
education as discipline than we can accept the 
pbush-cart methods in merchandising, or the 
hand method of preparing our food, our 

othes and our houses. A candlelight school 
nan electric light age of business and trades 
intercourse would be 
in absurd and intolerable inconsist 


ind industry and social 


ncvV. 





Attention, C. T. A. Section Presidents. 


California legislative year. 


Important educational problems are before the people. 


Council of Education 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Minutes Meeting October 4, 1926 


HE Board of Directors, California Teachers’ 
Lake 
Tahoe, Monday evening, October 4. The meet- 


Association, met at Tahoe Tavern, 
ing was called to order at 8 o’clock by President 
Mark Keppel. 


Mabel Boggess showed the following members 


Roll-call by Assistant Secretary 


present: 


Robert L. Bird Roy Good 

Sam M. Chaney Fred M. Hunter 
William John Cooper Mark Keppel 

W alter B. Crane Mary F. Mooney 


Absent: Ira C. Landis. 


On motion approval was given the minutes 
of the meeting of August 6, 1926, as printed in 


the October issue of the Sierra Educational 


News. 
Chairman Crane of the Committee on Affilia- 
tion of Auxiliary Groups made a further report 


Report adopted and committee continued 


Proposal of a plan for an audit of all accounts 
} 
both of the 


sections and of the state office by 


the central office auditor, received 


The 


question 


approva 


secretary was authorized to take up the 


Mr 


secretaries 


further. Approval was given 


Cooper’s proposal that the section 
be invited to meet with the Board. 

A further report from the Committee on Du 
Public School Adminis 
Superintendent Cooper, 
the 


ties and Functions of 


trative Authorities, 


chairman, was ordered to be received by 


Board at its next meeting. 
Director Crane, member of the Committee 


Professional Improvement, reported that a su 


committee, under chairmanship of Mr. J. M 
Gwinn, was at work upon the question of sab 
batical leave. A report on this whole matt 


was ordered for the December 


meeting 


m1 


he meeting adiourned 
e meeting adjourned 


ARTHUR H. 


CHAMBERLAIN, 


cutive Secretary, 





1927 is a 
Every 


Secretaries, and other officers: 


teacher in your section should be an active member of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. State-wide unity is essential. A united front for better schools. 


Sities 





MODERN PARENTHOOD 
CONFERENCE 
Los Angeles, December 15-18, 1926 
Mrs. E. FLercHer Scorr 
Editor, Parent-Teacher 
i ae ENTY educational organizations of 


Angeles are 


Los 
actively sponsoring the plan of 
students who have been study- 
psychology, to 


a group of adult 
ing child together in a 


known authorities 


bring 


conference nationally on the 
various subjects under discussion. 
While this gr 


a desire to see 


up was doing actual case-work 
their 
Marion Van 
them in the results of con- 


held in New York and 


some definite result of 


months of study 


Waters 


ferences 


was expressed. 
interested 
recently 
Chicago 
It is to this group doing case-work, one of 
Mrs. Walter Van Dyke, Tentn Dis- 
Chairman of Protec that 


for bringing to the conference such 


whom is 
trict Juvenile tion, 
credit 1s due 
leaders as are on the following program. 

It will be of interest to know 
the speakers secured are 
tional Congress of 
our State 

\s the of the conference, 
15 is the second day of our State 


that many of 
members of the Na- 
Parents 


and Teachers: of 


Branch; and of our 


Board. 
December 


3oard meeting, 


Advisory 
first day 


it is planned to attend the Conference in a body. 


Elizabeth Woods, State Chairman of Mental 
Hygiene will preside in the morning; J. D. Dun- 
shee, State Chairman of Physical Education will 
speak; the State Mrs. F. O. McCol- 
Bird T. Bald 
National Bureau of Child 
will speak. 


President, 
loch, will preside in the afternoon; 
win, Manager of the 
Development, 
A Parent 
December 


Teacher luncheon, Biltmore 
15th, is in honor of the 
From four until six o’clock 
be kept at the State Office, 
merce Building, in honor 


Hotel, 
speakers. 
“Open House” will 
Chamber of Com- 
of our distinguished 


guests and to present the office to the 


new 
members. 

Mrs. Wm. Mabee, 
is chairman of 
Statistician, lun 
W. A. 


decorations. 


State 


program: 


Chairman of 
Mrs. 
reservations; 

District Vice- 


Music, 

Burns, 
Mrs 

President, 


Robert 
cheon 
Miller, Tenth 


and 


Program 
December 15—Morning Session: 


Chairman; Elizabeth Woods, director of Psy- 


Educational 
Angeles Public Schools. 
theme: The Importance of the 
of Childhood. 
II. December 15—Afternoon Session: 
Mrs. F. O. McColloch, State Pres- 
Parent-Teachers 


chology and Research, Los 


Early Years 


Chairman: 
Association. 
Education for Parenthood. 
III. December 15—Evening Session: 
Chairman: Rufus B. Von Kleinsmid, 
dent University of Southern California. 
Theme: 


ident 
Theme: 
Presi 
Between Parents and 
Children in the Modern Home. 
IV. December 16—Morning Session: 


Chairman: Mrs. Norman Macbeth. 
Child, the 


Relationship 


Theme: The Parent, and the Com- 

munity. 

V. December 16—Afternoon Session: 
Chairman: Mrs. William F. Dummer, Chicago. 
Theme: Some Major Difficulties of Family 

Relationships. 

VI. December 16—Evening Session: 
Chairman: Mariana Bertola, President Cali- 
fornia Federation Women’s Clubs. 

Theme: Health Supervision. 

VII. December 17—Morning Session: 

Chairman: E. C. Moore, 


Los 


Director University 
of California, Angeles. 
Theme: The Importance of Adolescence. 
VIII. December 17—Afternoon Session: 
Chairman: Robert E. Lucey. 
The Child’s Contribution to the Crea 
tive Life of the Community. 
IX. December 17—Evening Session: 
Dinner, Biltmore Hotel. 
Toastmaster: Remsen D. 
Occidental College. 
Z IS proposed that Round Table 
cheon Meetings be arranged on the 
topics: 
1. Research and 
A. The Adolescent as Leader in Construc- 
tive and Destructive Social Activities. 
Parents and Friends. 
Unsatisfactory Child 
ships. 


Theme: 


Bird, President of 


and Lun 
following 


Family Relationships 


Parent Relation 

D. Antagonism Between Parents and Chil 
dren. 

Education 


II. Formation of Parent 


Groups. 


Study 


III. Newer Methods in Education 
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MUSIC for CHRISTMAS 
and NEW YEAR’S 


FREE BOOKLETS SONG BOOKS 
Moffatt’s “The Nativity Story” Dann’s Christmas Carols and 


ocd = Hymns $ .80 
McElroy’s “On Christmas Eve Bryant’s Christmas Carols 16 
McElroy’s “The Little New Year” Dann’s Junior Songs 1.00 


Brown’s “The Children of Old Glory” —— Songs Everyone Should - 


SUPPLEMENTARY GRADED 
SONG BOOKS 
Foresman’s First Book of Songs (3) 
Foresman’s Second Book of Songs (4) 
Foresman’s Third Book of Songs (5) 
Foresman’s Fourth Book of Songs (6) 
Foresman’s Fifth Book of Songs (7 and 8). 


Write for the free booklets and for 
information concerning the others. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


See our exhibit in Larkin Hall, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, December 13-16 


} 
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A ST ee 


) 


MANY CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS USE 
The Smith-Reeve-Morss 


EXCERCISES AND TESTS IN 
ALGEBRA 


ERE IS abundant material for drill and test purposes in any elementary 
course in algebra, developed in the classroom, and based on sound 
psychology. 

By repeated applications the tests make habitual the accurate performance 
of the essential operations on which successful later work depends. 

Emphasis is placed on the topics useful in science and practical work. 

Sufficient material is provided to fit the book to any course. 

The tests are in the best sense diagnostic, revealing specific weaknesses and 
showing the type of work upon which the individual needs further 
practice. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





> FROM THE FIELD 


Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 
upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 


The Giddy West at N. E. A. 
7E DID have a good time at the N. E. A. 
meeting at Philadelphia. One really must 
have a good time to have a profitable time. 
The 


result-securing 


sessions of the Delegate Assembly are 


Things worthwhile are accom- 
plished. But, as William McAndrew points out 


in the “Educational Review,” these Delegate 


oh 


gigs fie Apne 


dull 


our 


Assembly meetings are not and gloomy 


Hear 


loved by all of us, 


affairs throughout. fellow editor, 


known and tell, as only he 


can tell, of the erry-making among the states 


1's part in the festivities. Wil- 


and of Californis 


liam McAndrew says under caption, “Gay at 
Lact-” 

ive probably noticed a blossoming of 
ur conventions during recent years. 


ie West 


think tl 


le] hur 
delegation yurst 


is responsible. Our Illinois 


into bloom at the Tuesday 


morning meeting. Somebody thrust a_ big 


into hand and hustled me into the 


plume 


iisle with our state teachers marching down 


the hall singing, ‘Oh, me, Oh my, we're feeling 
jolly spry. Who is it loves the N. E. A.? It’s 
Gini i, £. “Secs 


+ +} 


| 
peopie at tne 


were eight good-looking 
1 of our line carrying the red, 
shields of the U. S. A. At the 


moment they 


white, and blue 
these emblems 
around presenting in big letters: ILLINOIS. 


We sang, we shouted, we waved our plumes 


proper 


snapped 


The audience admired us 


“On another day Washington state enlivened 
us. The big chief with horns and wampum, 
the pretty girls with bright feathers on their 
heads, throwing roses at us, the Indian prin 
cess beating time with an arrow, their invita- 
tion to come to Seattle next year, was jolly 


and neighborly indeed. 


“But California was a revel of color. You 
could think yourself at the Plaza in Seville. 
There were donas in red mantillas with roses 
in their hair, Carmens and Carmencitas ga 
lore, gaily sashed and timpanos 
guitarras, and mandolinos. There were Super 
intendents Frederico Hunter, Maestro Gwinn, 
Secretario Arturo Chamberlino, as caballeros 
gorgeous in red and yellow and blue. 


musicos 


“Ah, it was done esplendidamente with 
showers of confetti spouting into the air and 
viggling streamers of color shot down from 
the high boxes by other sprightly Californians. 
They did the neighborly act of hoisting Wash- 
ington’s banner, bidding us sally to Seattle 
next year.” 
this 
I remember Harry Schelling, attending 
a jewelers’ convention, who looked into our 
asked ‘What it it? A funeral?’ 
Really why should we, in what is by nature the 


“Twenty years ago there was little of 
gaiety. 


meeting and 


cheeriest of all the callings, not have some of 
the fun of the Shriners et al when we 
Welcome the unbendibus.’—A. H. C. 


meet? 
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TIMELY TIDINGS 


| for California Principals, Supervisors 
and Teachers 


If you have been searching for a geographical reader of California for the elementary 
grades, one that through the medium of unique and fascinating imaginary journeys 


First—Gives your pupils a clear idea of the topography and varied climatic 
conditions of the state; 


Then—Visits in turn its leading industries, natural wonders, and important 
cities; and 

Finally—That was worked out in the classrooms of a splendid school system, is 
beautifully and copiously illustrated with maps and photographic repro- 
ductions; 


your quest has been rewarded. 


SEEING CALIFORNIA 
BY WILLIAM G. PADEN, 


Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, California, 
has just been published. 


Immediate orders or requests for examination copies can be taken care of from out 


advance stock. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 
See our exhibit in Larkin Hall, Civie Auditorium, San Francisco, December 13-16 


— EES 


FILING 


IN THE 
PRINCIPAL’S 
OFFICE ~— 


TRE SRS NRG ST 5 AEP 


art 


Is it everything you would like to have it?) Do you really promptly find your 
material? Are your students’ records instantly available? Are your catalogs 
for purchase reference get-at-able? 


Filing to find is a science. It is also our business. We admit we know it 
thoroughly. Possibly we can make some suggestions that would save you 
precious moments! 





39 Second Street, San Francisco 


| Distributors for Library Bureau | | School, Bank and Office Furniture 
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Department of Superintendence, N.E. A. 
Dallas Convention, February 27-March 3, 1927 
fifty seventh annual meeting 


are well under way \ national high school 
A rate 
half fare for the round trip for 


members of the National Education Association 


orchestra will play at the convention. 


of one and one 


ind dependent members of their families has 


been authorized. Tickets will be on sale 


in the 
Passenger Asso- 


territory of the Southwestern 


‘tiation, February 22-28, 1927. Final return limit 
midnight, March 10. Other passenger associa- 
territories will 
authorize sale of tickets a day or two 


earlier than the 


tions governing more distant 
probably 
Passenger Asso- 
will be in 
November 15. Better consult your 
at that time. 


Southwestern 
ciation. Rate sheets local railroad 
offices about 
local ticket agent 
Hotels and Headquarters 

The Housing the 


of Commerce has employed an experienced rep- 


Bureau of Dallas Chamber 


resentative on full time to care for hotel sleep- 


ing 


reservations 


room I Address all communica- 
tions to Z. E. Black, chairman, Housing Com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, Texas. 
The general sessions of the Department of Su- 


perintendence will be held in the Fair Park 
Auditorium. Exhibits, registration, and other 
convention activities will be in the Fair Park 
exhibit building, which is located a few steps 
from the Auditorium. 
The Fifth Yearbook 
The Commission on the Junior High School 


Curriculum held a two-day session in Wash- 
ington, September 24 and 25. An 
leaflet issued by the Commission reports plans 
for the 1927 Yearbook. 
the junior high 


inclosed 


Have you material on 
which will 
aid in the preparation of the yearbook? If it 
applies to a particular subject, please mail di- 
to the chairman in charge of the subject. 
If your contribution is general in its nature, 
mail it to the 
S$: D. 


school curriculum 


rect 


Washington headquarters.— 


SHANKLAND, Executive Secretary. 





such as to require further printing. 


class. 


; 
g 
{ Building, San Francisco. 


In the Sierra Educational News, September, 1926, was published a chart illustrating 
the California tax system. This Tax Map already has proved useful to teachers of civics, 
history, and others who teach our state and local systems of taxation. 
number of extra copies of the chart were printed in September, the demand has been 


These charts, revised and improved, are now ready for distribution. 
} nominal charge, of 3 cents each, to partially cover costs of printing and mailing. Many 
teachers are finding it advantageous to place a chart in the hands of each member of the 


Address California Teachers’ Association, the Division of Research, 933 Phelan 


No Thought of Retreat 
? THE deadlock between the Governor and 
. the majority of the legislature, which has 
continued through the last regular session and 
extraordinary session of the legislature, the time 
has seemed unfavorable for progressive legisla- 
tion in the educational 
Under 


field. 
the attacks of the 
erratic Governor, education has been on the de- 
fensive and we feel that it is no small victory 
to hold the ground already gained. 

In the language of the Biblical 
“For everything there is a season and a time 
for every purpose under heaven.” 
dently 


reactionary and 


“preacher,” 


This is evi 
our time to stand rather than to march 
There is no thought of retreat. 

The last outstanding constructive accomplish 
ment in legislative education was the enactment 
in 1923, of our present Certification Law. Un 
der the provisions of that the 
amount of normal training for elementary teach- 
ing was raised from six weeks to two years, 
fully applicable in 1927—Artuur L. Marsu, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Washington Education Associa 
tion, Seattle, Washington. 


law minimun 


% 


The Child and the Moving Pictures 

URING the recent hearings the 
house committee on education concerning 
bill, which called not for censorship in 
the usually accepted sense of that term, but for 
purification at the source, so as to make 
ing standards of bothersome censorship un- 
necessary in different states and cities, I was 
offered earnest evidence from friends of chil- 
dren all the way from the parent and teacher 
to the observant judge on the bench, proving 
the sorrowful contention that the motion pic- 
ture business, as now conducted, is blighting 
the the mental and spiritual potentialities and 
possibilities of the American child.—Wittiam 


before 


my 


yary- 


Davip UpsHaw, United States Representative from 
Georgia, Atlanta. 


Although a large 


There is a 














ind 
has 
and 
ime 


ind 


de- 


cla 
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ADVANCED AMERICAN HISTORY | 


By S. E. Forman. 


A vigorous, truthful and fair-minded history of the United States, emphasiz- 
ing the economic and social development of the country. This book, com- 
pletely revised and rewritten in 1924, is now used in many high schools 
throughout the country. In California it has been adopted by such schools 
as those in 


Stockton Sausalito 

Glendale Redwood City 

Whittier Claremont 

Chico Vacaville 
Ontario 


Among the numerous other schools in ‘which Forman’s ADVANCED 
AMERICAN HISTORY (Revised) is giving satisfaction are those m 


New York Omaha Boise 
Philadelphia Boston St. Paul 
Baltimore Atlanta Sioux City 


You Are Invited to Write For Further Information 
; $53 F hA 2126 Prairie A 
"S~ 1 Gna ok “= 





AN EXPLORATORY COURSE IN 
GENERAL LANGUAGE 


An Exploratory Course in General Language turnishes the material 
and directs the line of attack for: 


\ background course for language study of any type 

\ study of English in its relation to other languages 

An introductory course to each or any of the four 
foreign languages taught in secondary schools 

A try-out course to guide the young student in his 
election of a foreign language. 


The work is laid out in six parts or sections: Introduction, Latin, 
French, Spanish, German, Word Study. These parts are closely inter- cor- 
related and yet independent. Together they constitute a year’s work in 
seventh or eighth grade. But a selection can be easily and cleanly made 
for a semester’s work or for one of the special lines of study indicated above. 
Ask for sample copy. 


BENJ. H.SANBORN & CO. 


221 E. 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
C.W. ROADMAN, California Representative, 3835 W. 28th St., Los Angeles 
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School Laboratory for 
Nature Education 


[' IS not necessary to attempt 
to create a love and interest 
in nature in any pupil. That is 
the child’s natural heritage. It 
should be the privilege and duty 
of teachers to give that child a 
chance to express that interest 
“School gardens have a value 
to children, inasmuch as they af 
ford wholesome exe reise, develop 
observations, act as a means of 


vocation guidance, satisfy a cre 


ative longing, cultivate habits of 
thrift and industry, provide means 
of spending leisure hours, teach 
respect for property, teach the 
dignity f labor, develop initia 
tive, build haracter. M. l. 


SMITH, Director of Nature Gardens, 
Hibbing, Minnesota 


* * * 


The Boone Book 

\M IN RECEIPT of a copy of the Boone 
| book for which I thank you and for which 
osed please find my check for $1.25. It is 
fine to have in this book a compilation of in- 
ideas tracing the history of edu 
‘ational organization in our state. We who in 
the past knew Dr. Boone as a man and in 


structor, are especially glad to have this little 


volume to remind us of our friend and helper 
ind to inspire us to better efforts in our work 
Work, Principal, Union High School, 


Yuba City, California 


University and P.-T.A. 

RS. A. H. REEVE, National President 
Vl of the Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
as called attention to the fact that many 


niversities are now including courses on Parent 


acher work. By systematized field work, 
associations are being established in the most 
stricts of the United States. Inquiries 
from foreign countries indicate that the move- 
ment ultimately will become world-wide. 
\ctivities along the lines of adult education, 
i f illiteracy and child labor, safety 
education, parental education and_ character 
training are being renewed at the beginning of 
the 1926-27 school year.—Mrs. J. B. MAttoy, 
Press Chairman, Second District, California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1155 Hayes Street, 


San Francisco 








Summer Playgrounds 

In your issue of last April you 
published a most interesting illus- 
trated article concerning the sum- 
mer playgrounds of Long Beach, 
California. 

Can you give me a list of Cali- 
fornia cities which maintain su- 
pervised summer playgrounds 
of that sort, as an integral part 
of the city’s educational program? 

What cities in the United 
States are distinguished for their 
progress in this important and 
desirable field? 

I hope that you will be able to 
publish several similar articles 
along these lines, for the benefit 
of many of us who are hoping to 
see our towns take up this work 
It will be a great aid in the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. 
Ihe children are not to blame—we adults have 
created bad conditions — Respectfully 
SUSANNAH M. J. STEVENSON, Pleasantville 


vours, 


* * * 


The Secondary Group 
Dear Editor: 

As a California teacher I wish to express my 
appreciation of the attention which the Sierra 
Educational News is giving to problems in the 
field of secondary education. I have been read- 
ing the official state journal for several years 
and find it to be an invaluable Mentor to 
those of us who are working in the secondary 
field. Especially in that it keeps us in vital 
touch also with the problems of the elementary 
school. 

Unfortunate is the high school or junior col- 
lege teacher (or college or university professor, 
tor that matter!) who is so immersed in his or 
her routine as to lose contact completely with 
the elementary schools. 

Perhaps at the next state convention of high 
school principals, special consideration may be 
given to the work of the California high school 
teachers as integral parts of the California 
Teachers’ Association. State-wide unity should 
prevail. 

I hesitate to suggest news laws, but one 
might be that every teacher in schools above 
the elementary grades should spend at least a 
few days of each school year in actual visita 
tion and observation in the elementary schools! 
College professors could learn much in kinder- 
gartens!—JosiaH HiccinspotTtom, Santa Monica. 
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For Character- r-Building 
THE ATLANTIC READERS 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
President of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence 


BookI. THE UNDERSTANDING 
PRINCE. Grade IV 
BookII. HIGH AND FAR Grade V 
Book II. THE WONDERFUL 
TUNE Grade VI 
Books IV and V are in press 


These are the initial volumes in a series of 
five readers (for Grades IV to VIII, inclu- 
sive), the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s pro- 
found personal conviction that soul culture 
is the most important and most necessary 
phase of education, and that the develop- 
ment of personal character is the thing of 
greatest concern 

Designed primarily as basal texts, these 
books are filled with material of ethical im- 
portance, most of it being new to school 
readers. They are also full of the natural 
interests of developing: childhood 

“The Atlantic Reader, ‘High and Far,’ has 
been examined. It is a "treasure house filled 
with new and fascinating stories. Happy is 
the child whose privilege it is to read the 
book.”—Edgar D. Cass, Principal of Web- 
ster School, Manchester, New Hampshire 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 


INCORPORATED 


SPRING TERM 
OPENS JANUARYY 3, 1927 


This Term Will Complete Our 20th Year 


WRITE 


Illustrated Catalog E 
Secure Advanced Standing, 


2 and folder, 


” 


Bachelor of Arts degrees conferred in 


Fine Arts — Applied Arts 
SIX WEEKS SUMMER 
ANNUALLY 


Delightful Campus on Hill in Heart 
of City 


Address F. H. Meyer, Director 


California School of Arts & Crafts 


Broadway at College Avenue 
Oakland 


See our exhibit in Larkin Hall, Civic 


Auditorium, San Francisco, December 13-16 
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‘+1 BINNEY & SMITH Co. 







for information well ahead of 
Registration Day, Jan. 3rd. 


“How to 


Sent on request. 


Arts Education 


SESSION 


California 





News 





































Cheer, Gifts and 
Color 


[TDECEMBER is a very busy and a 
very short month in which to ac- 
complish all the things you and the 
class wish to do. It means careful 
planning ahead. It means using the 
best art materials in drawing classes and 
seat work periods for Christmas work. 

When you choose ‘‘CRAYOLA’’ Wax 
Crayons or ‘“‘ARTISTA’’ Water Colors 
for constructive handwork, you have 
solved the difficulty of choosing the 
right materials. Bright, smooth- 
working colors suggest decoration with 
holly, bells, stars, candles, toys, and 
trees. 

A generous supply of art materials 
for the special days makes possible the 
scheme of balanced programs which 
leading educators urge. 

Would you like samples sent to you 
gratis? State your grade and projects 
you are working on. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 





Patented Jan. 8, ’07, Aug. 7, '23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
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English in Our Schools 


UST why the 
school results 
% 


listless as last vear’s withered forest leaves, 1s 


English in our 
in a product as dry and as 


teaching of 


in important question. This lack of view, of 
spontaneity, of sentiment, of motivation, calls 
for a remedy What is the remedy? 
Atrophy of the 


approximately 


expressional faculty occurs 
between the ages of 12 and 14 
in our schools. This fact, recently 
Edison, 


generally admitted in a dim, 


noted by 


Thomas and previously by others, is 


hazy way. 
right 
Training in oral 


The remedy is earlier training and 


training in oral expression. 
expression can be given more rapidly and sat- 
isfactorily than training in written expression. 


Good writing is 


only “good talk set down 


with pen or pencil.” This is an excellent work- 
ing definition; conclusively proved by the type- 
writer when used in dictation. , Job says, “Doth 
not the ear try words, and the palate taste 
his meats?” 

Let us then have the good talk first. 


wards comes the 


After- 
written expression easily and 
naturally without a break. 


of the 


The primary value 
word is its chief 
value of language lies in the spoken word. 
The ultimate method of teaching oral expres- 
First, it will 
produce good extempore speakers in our gram- 
mar and 


spoken value. The 


sion will produce three results. 


igh schools. Second, it will produce 
y learned and better written English. 


Lastly, it will banish that 


] 
more easil 
mysterious and 
troublesome atrophy of the faculty of expres- 
sion in our schools of today. Is it 


It pays.—E. E 


worth 
while? Try it. It wins. 


NELL, Oakland, California. 


GRIN- 


Pete W. Ross of Point Loma 


G ET acquainted with your family,” says Pete 
I W. Ross, in a recent of Chula 


issue the 
Vista 


Parent-Teacher Courier. Mr. Ross for 
many years has been connected with the San 
Diego schools and now is principal of the new 
Point Loma Junior-Senior High School. “It is 
seldom,” he “that we do not love our 


Says, 


families, but often we do not know them. Love 


does not always imply understanding. Indeed 
the expression, ‘Love is blind,’ emphasizes the 
fact that love does not see with discerning 
eyes. Many a mother who is giving of her 
very life’s blood in one way or another for her 


son, 1s completely 


blind to his most cherished 
ambitions. Many a father, rather most fathers, 
who would actually ruin themselves for their 


daughter’s happiness, cannot sit down and con 


verse with her for 


W hat 


more of the old-fashione 


hiteen minutes 


\merica needs is 


wholesome family hfe 


A Gift from Greece 
ELIZABETH PINGREE 


Kindergarten Teacher, Monrovia, California 


. THERE anything more entrancing than 
receiving a package by mail, and that unex 
pectedly, and not knowing from whence it came, 
or who sent it? Who does not have a glow 
of expectancy and a stirring of curiosity when 
the postman blows his whistle and leaves ato) 
And then when 
the postmark is a foreign one! 


the mail box such a package? 


Che children of Orange Avenue School, Mo 
rovia, a charming little city near Los Angeles 
among the foothills of the Sierra Madre mou 
tains, recently received a package addressed t 
them and the postmark was “Greece.” It cor 
tained a unique gift from the Grecian Junior 
Red Cross. The package contained five boxes 
of Corinthian dried currants in gratitude for 
the Christmas boxes senf each year from the 
American children. These tasteful dried fruit- 
were labelled “Currants of Good Will.” 

For the past two years all grades of this 
school from kindergarten to eighth have e1 
joyed the privilege of Junior Red Cross men 
bership. They actively participate in the inter 
national correspondence. 
“paired” with the 


school 1s 
Primaire, at Petit 
Lancy, Canton of Geneva, in Switzerland. Her: 
is a group of California boys and girls reach 


Our 
Ecole 


ing out “hands across the sea.” Their hearts 
warm to the children of a foreign nation. 
Every few months our children prepare and 
send a delightful budget of letters telling about 
their school work; postcards showing Califor 
nia’s glorious fields and mountains; drawings, 
original 
budget 


stories; posters and paintings. One 


contained a large photograph of the 
entire school family. 

We were in somewhat of a quandary as 
what to do with the currants, until the sugges 
tion was made by our principal that they be 
put into cookies. The boxes of “Good Will” 
currants were given to the eighth grade cook 
ing class, which made them into a large bate! 
of cookies. Next day the 16 girls in the class 
served 472 cookies. Every child had his very 
own to munch and enjoy. 

Pictures of the girls baking the cookies and 
of the children eating them are being sent to 
the Greek Juniors, to show them that their 


“Good Will” gift was truly appreciated. 
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LITTLE GIANT 
LATHES 


are the most modern on the market,- 
not redesigned or built over, but the 
products of engineers who understand 
fully the needs of the modern shop 
and its woodworking methods. 


Yet, Little Giant equipment costs no 
more than others, and we have confi- 
dence enough in our product to guar- 
antee it not for one year, nor ten years, 


but unreservedly against defective ma- 
terial and workmanship. 

A card will bring detailed specifica- 
tions. 


/ parte CUR 


coMPAnY 
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Little Giant Headstock Lathe 





The Health Index 


of Children 


By Ernest Bryant Hoag, M. D. 


Second and Revised Edition 


Invaluable as a Text and Reference Book 


ie, ae 
é oes 
2 F lhe object of this manual is to show teachers 
and parents how to detect easily those ordinary 
. ; : - : ; 
in physical defects of the child, which bar his prog- 
Say Any ress in school and life, and to suggest a means 


by 


good health maintained. 


The school child must be so trained that 


Price, $1.40 list. 
A copy will be sent 


+ducation 


he 


which such defects may be 


will 


The right habits of health will be followed only 
not have to think about it. 


removed, and 


possess good health and keep it in afte 


when the pupil is so educated that he does 


Discount in quantities to Boards of Education. 
on approval to any Superintendent of Schools or instructor in health 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


609 Mission Street, San Francisco 
P. O. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 
1317 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 


6900 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 
343 Thirteenth Street, Oakland, Calif. 
524 W. Washington Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 


See our exhibit in Larkin Hall, Civie Auditorium, San Francisco, December 13-16 
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Financial Independence 
BOOK that should attract more than or- 


much from its 


title as from what it tells, is a recent volume of 


222 pages issuing from the press of D. Apple- 


dinary attention not so 


ton & Company under caption, “Financial In- 
How to Win it.” The author is 
Blodgett, who writes not as a the 


dependence: 
Harvey A. 
orist but as one who, knowing his subject, sets 
his matter forth in inter 


understandable and 


esting fashion and develops his theme in a 


most practical way. 
Mr. Blodgett 


been much 


fully that there has 
the matter of the value of 
thrift and harmfulness of waste and that there 
books 


various phases of financial independence. In his 


realizes 
talk in 
are a multitude of bearing upon the 
volume, however, he emphasizes clearly what 


has not up to this time been brought out 
namely, a formula of how to reach a state of 
this 
strating “how to start, proceed and arrive and 
then Mr. Blodgett 


goes on to say that, “What we need is to have 


financial independence; formula demon- 


stay there after arriving.” 


inde 
pendence and personal financial success boiled 


the subject of how to achieve economic 


down and clarified into principles which the 


masses can readily grasp and follow.” 

These principles, in brief, and which form 
the basis for ten concise chapters in the book 
may be stated as—Decide to become independ 
ent; learn to think straight and plain; master 
the art of 


saving; master the art of spending 


guard against waste; cultivate the habit of 1 


dustry; go into debt wisely; establish a connec 
tion with a good bank; use saved capital for 
profit; conserve capital after acquiring it 

Mr. Blodgett 


individnal has, in the 


does not deny that many an 


past, adopted and prac- 


ticed one or several of these ten principles. He 


savs conclusively 


however, that comparatively 


few people have incorporated into their lives 


the entire ten and that without a conscientious 


practice of all 


of these principles, it is well nigh 


impossible for any become financi- 


pe rson to 


ally independent 


In his discussion of the necessity for saving, 


he says “You must have a saving plan, saving 


without one means putting the savings account 


aside to gratify fleeting desires. Nothing worth 


while is created through spasmodic effort and 








no dependable habit is established thus, unless 
it be the habit of procrastination.” And again 
in another chapter having to do with the art 
of spending and following his thesis that one 
should spend for necessities first and luxuries 
afterward, he says that the best way to deter- 
mine for yourself what are necessities and 
what are luxuries is to make a budget. 

He then offers some of the strongest possible 
reasons for the personal budget as well as the 
home and business budget. One of the strong- 
est chapters is that in which is set forth the 
results of waste. He says, ‘What children learn 
in their first ten years about money waste will 
effect their whole lives. The best way to make 
them understand the value of money is to en- 
courage them to earn their spending money, 
and the child who does not have spending 
money is to be pitied.” 

We are pleased to note, however, that the 
author does 


to the 


not confine his criticism of waste 
problem 
phases of our social existence. 


money only, but to various 
The book closes 
Independence built 


around the ten principles that form the basis 


with a Declaration of 
of the chapters, and with a splendid bibliogra 
vhy. It would be difficult to suggest a better 
than that of $1.50 for a 
book.—A. H. C. 


investment copy ot 


Plodgett’s 


Use of Maps and of Globes 
Frederick K 
Geography, 


lwo Teachers’ Manuals, by 
Branom, Department of 
Normal College, A. J. 


publishers. 


Chicagi 
Nystrom and Company 
Each volume contains innumerable 
practical suggestions on how to use these most 
aids to the 
and 


necessary successful geography 


¢ 


lesson, should go far 


toward assisting 
teachers to get the maximum value out of the 
excellent examples of cartography that are 
available to schools nowadays. 

Che titles of some of the chapters will serve 
to show the scope of the subject: “How young 
children may first be introduced to the map;’ 
“How to use a large commercial map of the 
world and the world trade desk maps.” The 
manuals are a contribution to the 


teacher. 


decided 
They will encourage the use of maps 


and globes more frequently and more 


effect 


ively in her classes. 
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Stories” 
dith M. Patch, De- 
niversity of Maine, 





First Lessons in Nature Study 


and 


w that another book by the 


animals 
‘4 
a ildren a 


nr 


uca 


+ + 


come on 


1926 
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Nature Study” 1 


of 
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over t 
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ne press. 


interest 


1 
ni 


source 


ion and the 


The 


bx ih yk 
both 


broad 


a 
to 


+ 


dition to 


material 


social studies. 


led apparently as a text to be 


ut inte ds of third or fourth grade 
hildren where iture is taught as a textbook 
subject, tl can be used with profit by 
se who teach nature first hand. The topics 
eated are so grouped that the book lends 
tself read ise in the social studies when 
e subje rd, clothing, and shelter are 
eing dis« é The information concerning 
structure bits, and the stories of animal 
ind plant life, are told so interestingly that any 
ild will re 
Each « urteen chapters deals with 
ant an il life having some common 
iracteristi hapter I on Sugar deals not 
nly with beet, cane, and maple sugar, but with 
ees ant ( aphids and honeydew, and su 
var i plants. Chapter II on Milk 
Ani Feed It to Their Young, the 
w, rab g, bat, whale, and mammals at 
e cir t oo are treated. In the chap 
er on Me Hunters we find hundred 
ted hunters tooted hunters, eight-footed 
six-f inters described, while another 
< Hunters That Have Back 
nes 
he ( ‘ters deal with Seeds, The 
Cott Pl ind Its Relatives, Flax and Some 
Other Fiber Plants, Spinners, Fur Coats and 
Animals at Wear Them, Feathers and Ani- 
mals That Wear Them, Caves and Dug-Outs, 
Builders Stone and Other Earthy Stuffs, 
Traveling Homes, and Houses of Wood. 


Chapter XV c 


ror eacn 
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+] 
the te 


given 


cl 


xt 
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eT 


mtains helps for the 


teacher. 


there is a set of test questions 


ut better still, considerable space 


suggestions for pupil activities and 


ypservatiol 
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The | 
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+] | 
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nrougn 
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heading, “Something to 
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well 


is 


a cover design 
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News 


showing children collecting nature specimens 
Che inside cover page is a picture of a painted 
turtle in its natural habitat, done in color. The 
book is well illustrated throughout. The thirty- 
J. Sim will go far 
toward developing the power of closer obser 
vation.—ANNiE G. Harvey, Technical High School 
Fresno. 


M 


eight drawings by Robert 


* 


Modern Foreign Languages 
ODERN Foreign Languages in the school 
curriculum 


are comprehensively and au- 


thoritatively covered in a recent report by a 
sub-committee of the National Education As 
sociation Commission on the Curriculum. The 


report includes such forceful statements as the 

tollowing: 
“Wherever thoroughly competent teachers 

can be secured, we are of the opinion that ther: 


should be introduced into the grammar schools 


an elective course in German or in French 
Living languages seem to us better adapted 
(than Latin) to grammar school work, both 


on account of the greater ease with which they 
can be taught and learned, and because of their 
closer relation to the interests and ideas of 
today. 

“It is essential that pupils should study at 
least one language long enough to reach some 
degree of maturity in it. We regard as en 
tirely inexpedient the introduction of two for- 
eign languages in the same year. 

“The study of a new language should present 
a sufficient number of weekly exercises to en 
list and hold the full interest of the pupil. In 
the case of young children, especially, it is 
found that more is accomplished by short but 
frequent lessons, than by longer ones at greater 
intervals.” 

All teachers and other workers who are in 
terested in the place and objectives of modert 
the modern 
gram are urged to familiarize themselves with 


the this 


foreign languages in school pro 


cogent findings of nation-wide com 


mittee. 
* 
WHAT GIRLS CAN DO—By Ruth Wagner. 300 

p. il. Henry Holt & Company. 1926. 

An excellent vocational guidance manual, by 
the head of the social science department of a 
Philadelphia high school for girls. 

* * 7 
STORY OF OUR CIVILIZATION—By H. 

Guerber. 420 p. il. 

1926. 

A well told tale by that skillful oracle of Gre 
cian, Roman and Swiss myths and legends. He 
has world-vision. 


* * 


A. 
Henry Holt & Company 
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WALK-OVER 





, ‘Briarstrap 


School teachers will appreciate 
the Famous Walk-Over Main 
Spring Arch Shoes; built for 
comfort. 


Main Spring arch shoes possess 
that exclusive Walk-Over feature 
that is gaining popularity daily. It 
1s that luxurious feeling of comfort 
in which smartness of style is not 
sacrificed—a rare combination in- 
deed. Come in and let us show 


them to you. 


W alk-Over 


844 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
1444 Broadway, Oakland 
2333 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley 
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Teacher can’t do 
everything! 


The schools get the children too late for 
teachers to be responsible for ail their 
habits—especially food habits. 

The first five years of a child’s life— 
that’s when lasting, habits are formed! 
And that’s when the“ better breakfast” 
habit should be started. And a “better 
breakfast’’—as you know—calls for 
fruit, a home-cooked cereal, toast and 
the favorite drink (milk or cocoa). 

Child nutrition authorities agree that 
no food meets the needs of the growing 
child so completely (and so economi- 
cally) as a hot, nourishing, home-cooked 
cereal. For cereals are rich in carbohy- 
drates. This means they're easily di- 
gested and quickly turned into energy. 

Because Albers have been cereal spe- 
cialists for more than 30 years, you will 
find today at your grocer’s an Albers 
Better Breakfast Cereal to meet every 
breakfast need. And mail the coupon 
below for the famous Albers booklet, 
“The ABC of Better Breakfasts.” 


Albers 


Stands for 
better 


i ttare testes sichil 


Mail this coupon now! 


Albers Bros. Milling Co., 343 Orient Building, San Francisco. 
Please send me, free, your new booklet, “The ABC of Better 
Breakfasts” — including the children’s growth-chart and the 
new menu-chart, “A month of better break fasts.” 


Name enti bitiaai 


DR ai icensiteicniitcatinecitassiicalapa aaa ce tn ia apa canal 
See our exhibit in Larkin Hall, Civic Auditorium 
San Francisco, December 13-16 
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NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY—By Ralph S. 
Tarr, late professor of Dynamic Geology and 
Physical Geography, Cornell University, and 
O. D. von Engeln, professor of Physical Geog- 

Revised Edition, 

689 p., many illustrations and maps. The Mac- 


raphy, Cornell University. 


millan Company, 1926. 
For many years the late Professor Tarr occu- 
very prominent place among the geogra- 


hers of the His 
advancement of 


United States pen and his 


contributed much to the 


. ice 
O1CE 


and the teaching of geography in all 


the study 


divisions of our educational system. Tarr’s New 
Physical Geography, which made its first ap- 
earance in 1903, met with marked favor and 
was widely used secondary schools. 

e revised edition the subjects and their 
sequent e the same as in the first edition. 
The same full, clear and interesting treatment 
has been retained. In the opinion of the re- 

ewer, the order in which the three great divi- 
Si rf e subject are presented should be 
reversed, because both the atmosphere and the 
cean have a marked influence upon the land. 

(he treatment of a topic in most cases is 
followed by applications of the principle in- 

ed s point of value and will sug- 
gest the cher that other applications 
should be searched for. Following each chap 


ter there is a full topical outline and helpful 


} 


questions and suggestions. 

The book is profusely illustrated by means 
of maps, charts, diagrams, sections of topo- 
graphic sheets, block diagrams and photographs. 


Some of the pictures are indistinct, probably 


because of long-continued use. 
lhe final chapter, “Man and Nature,” rounds 


out this valuable text in a masterly manner. 
to the 


book as 


Students who devote a year study of 


this 


excellent 


-ography with their 


secure an training and a 
conception of the relations of man to his 


-JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


environment 


THE OPEN DOOR PRIMER—For children learn- 


ing English. By Elma A. Neal and Ollie Perry 
Storm. Illustrated by Eleanor Osborn Eadie. 
THE OPEN DOOR FIRST READER—By Elma 


A. Neal and Ollie Perry Storm. Illustrated by 


Violet Moore Higgins. Primer 102 pages. First 


Primer 123 pages. The Macmillan Company. 
1926 

ie O Primer and The Open Door 

l-irst Reader are planned for the use of children 

who come to s | with little or no knowledge 
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The 


of the English language. manuals which 
have been prepared to accompany these readers, 
and which will be published shortly, provide 
for oral lessons to precede each reading lesson 
and for several weeks of purely oral work to 
precede the beginning of the Primer reading 

In these effort has been made 


to present vocabulary that will meet the imme- 


readers, an 


diate English needs of the child in school, at 
and at They are 
years of 


home, the result of 
experimentation with large 
classes of non-English-speaking pupils in the 
first grade. 


play. 
several 


CAMILLA—4A Latin Reading Book. By Maud 
Reed. Introduction by Louise J. Lammers. 101 
p. il. The Macmillan Company. 1926. 


* + * 


BOOKKEEPING KNOWL- 
EDGE—First By Jackson, San- 
ders ard Sproul. 340 p. il. Ginn and Company 
1926. $1.60. 


AND 
Year 


BUSINESS 


Course. 


* 4 * 


SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH — By 


Sheridan, Kleiser and Mathews. Sheridan Lan- 


guage Series. Fifth grade. 244 p. il. Colored 
plates. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 1926 
AFTER TESTING—WHAT?—By Hobart M. 


Corning, Superintendent of Schools, Trinidad, 


Colorado. 224 pages. Scott, Foresman and Co 


1926. 

Too often there is a tendency for schools 
and schoolmen to keep hidden the things which 
they are doing and have done. That is true 


many times, even in cases where outstanding 
We would 
education if 


pieces of work hawe been well done. 


probably get on faster in edu- 
cators not only felt the urge for solving their 
problems but also felt some responsibility for 
permitting the rest of the world to profit by 
their experiences. Modesty is a poor cloak to 


hide behind when there is something which 


should be said. Lack of appreciation of one’s 
obligation is equally futile. 

This little book forth in interesting 
fashion, and in language that is not too tech- 


nical, what is now known as the Trinidad Plan 


sets 


of school organization. Whatever may be said 


for or against the experiment (and there is 
much to commend it) the volume does effect- 
ively outline the scheme. Schoolmen who are 


interested in the question of differentiating stu 
find 


value to them in this volume.—G. C. J. 


dents according to abilities will much of 
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“The House of Lucky Wedding Rings” 


GIFTS 
of Distinction 


AN FRANCISCO is noted as a city 


of wonderful gifts. All the markets 
of the world supply her shops. During 
the Convention, you will enjoy a visit 


to one of our stores. The rarest of gifts, 
articles that will be appreciated as charm- 
ing and distinctive, are to be found here 
in great variety 

Silverware — Jewelry 


W atches 


Samiiels C 


Diamonds 


110 Geary 


895 Market 
San Francisco 


33 Kearny 





Hotel 


Whitcomb 


San Francisco 


(pposite Civie Auditorium 


Headquarters for Convention Delegates 


December 13-17, 1926 


Write For Advance Reservations 


D. M. LINNARD, Managing Director 
ERNEST DRURY, Manager 
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kling Pacific with just a touch of iodine 
added—that is Leslie Iodized Salt. Ask 
your doctor! 

Leslie-California Salt Company 















News 





Ielie 


IODIZED 


NAIL 


A valuable sateguard to your children’s 
health—pure sea salt drawn from the spar- 





San Francisco 


PLAN 
YOUR 
SUMMER 
VACATION 
NOW! 


A TOUR 
OF 
EUROPE! 





mers vacation now Hut 


dreds of happy men and women, teachers 










ind others have traveled through Europe 


with us. We can show you their lettet 
For next summer we offer SPAIN 
addition to a revised grand tour throug 


WV rite 


let, larger and better 


Europe. now for illustrated book 


than ever 


\ddress 


The Clark-Son Tours 


Venice 





California 
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DAILY TECHNICAL 
PIANOFORTE—By 


Paper covers. 


STUDIES 
Oscar 


FOR THE 
Beringer. 118 pf. 


large quarto. Bosworth & Com- 


pany, 107 W. 47th St., New York City. 1926. 

$2.00. 

An exhaustive prefatory course to the late 
Carl Tausig’s “Daily Studies,” is this large work 
book, which also bridges over certain gaps 


addition to the 10 
introductory 


occurring in that work. In 


voluminous sections, there is an 


series of modulatory examples, and as appendix, 


manual of scales and 


complex 


Mac( 


arpeggi.— V. 


PHILISTINE AND GENIUS—By Boris Sidis. 
150 p. Revised third edition with an additional 
preface on current events and an essay on pre- 

Richard G. Badger 


scathing commentary upon our pres 


cocity in children. 
$1.00. “A 


ent educationa 


1926. 
” 
system. 


CAPTAIN SANDMAN—By Miriam Clark Potter. 
Illustrated by Sophia T. Balcom. 233 p. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 1926. $2.00 
A collectior of bed-time stories, 


CTs}, 


and filled understanding of 


Mabel Muggins 


worth the 


piquant, with a true 
childhood 
are funny 


ing.—V. MacC 


Mrs. Poggelty and 


tances, well 


acqualin meet 


DRAMA—Sugge 


program of 
Prepared by the 


COMMUNITY 
munity-wide 


stions for a com 
dramatic activities. 
Playground and Recreation 
The 


{ssociation of America. 250 p. il Century 


Company. 1926. $2. 00 


CARE OF 


Goodman 


THE SKIN IN HEALTH—By Herman 
105 p. Medical Lay Press. 1926 


MASTERING 


ise Book for Foreigners. 


ENGLISH—An Elementary Exe 
By Frances Clenden 
ing and Maud Clendening Lower. 348 f 
The Macmillan Company. 192¢ 

K *k 
EASY ENGLISH EXERCISES—By 
and Edna Parker 
John H. Beveridge. 269 f 
pany. 


ida Riddles 
Cotner. Edited by 
World Book Com- 


barger 
1926. 96 cents 
GRADED GAMES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS—By 


Alfred E. Ross. 76 p.il. ALS 


pany. 1926. 80 cents 


Barnes and Com 


EDUCATIONAL STORY 
ROOM GAMES—B; 
Marie L. 


Company 


PLAYS AND SCHOOL- 
Emily W. 
Carns. 157 p. 1 fF. 8; 
1926 


Elmore and 


Barnes and 


$2.00 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
FOR YOUNG AMERICANS—By Geo. Wm. 


Gerwig. 132 p. il. Geo. H. Doran Company, 
New York City. 1926. $1.25. 

MY CUT-A-PICTURE BOOK—By Anna Eliza 
Sample. With illustrations from original free 


“) 


hand cuttings by the author. 127 p. il. 
Burdett and Company. 1926. 


Silve » 


Study of Sciences Like Light to a 
Blind Man 


Tt A little book called Physical Sciences 
Edwin E. Slosson, Director of Science Ser\ 
ice at Washington, D. C., shows how close] 
the sciences are related to everyday life. He 
reminds us that to run an automobile—and 


keep it running—requires the practical app! 


cation of the laws of physics and chemistry 
He points out that the 


kitchen is a chemical 


laboratory, the human body a machine. Althoug! 


every gained a cor 


physical 


has 
the 


grown-up, he 


says, 


siderable knowledge of sciences 
through his daily life and occupations, most 
his knowledge is fragmentary and he cannot 
make the best use of it because he has never 
collected his facts and generalized his ideas. 
lo help those who want to get their bear 
ings, Dr. Slosson suggests the systematic read 
ing of a few simple books which he recon 
mends. He promises that the person following 
the course will be able 


reiate 


to sift his facts and t 
and to 
says, “To 


them one to another general 


scientific laws. He study physics 
and chemistry 
nan. it world of ut 


dreamed-of beauty, meaning and possibilities.’ 


is like giving sight to a blin 


opens to him a new 


This reading course on the Physical Sciences 
is the eighteenth course in the “Reading wit 
a purpose” Americai 


series published by the 


Library Association. Some of the others cove: 


biology, philosophy, literature, architecturé 


usic, 


religion and poetry. 
+s a x 


Poster-Builder Books 
chee mapsae Story-Books are pub 
lished by Hales Layer Corporation of Nev 
York City. Hales built uy 


in layers by means of brightly colored cut-outs. 


Layer Posters are 
rhe color combination, lay-out and proportio1 
leave with the young artist a lasting knowledg: 
The 
re not only poster builders, but are story books 
Number 1000, 
Edition, comprises a series of designs and pic- 


f colors, harmony, and rhythm. books 


as well. the Home and Schoo! 
tures that charm the heart of any small boy 


wr girl. 
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cA New Book 


for Beginners 


j 


| THE SMEDLEY & OLSEN SERIES 


WORK 4%» PLAY 
ITH WORDS 


First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 

ert Y 

i PE 

~ ; 

HT TI 

| J j J | ime 
Saj\\| “HALL &MSCREARY COMPANY UN 
y -Y CHICAGO _ 


Work and Play with Words is not a primer 
nor a pre-primer, but a practical book for be- 
ginners built on an entirely new plan. 


By means of games and seat work it 
teaches that words and sentences “talk.” 


At the same time it equips the beginner 
with a reading vocabulary of more than fifty 
words common to all standard primers. 

It does these things without the pupil being 
conscious that he is in fact mastering the 
initial difficulties of reading. 


Work and Play with Words lightens the 
teacher’s burden, because it provides all of 
the needed seat work material for the be- 
ginner. This material is so organized and 
developed that it assures results which make 
the subsequent work in reading relatively 
easy. 

The best way for you to become acquainted 
with Work and Play with Words and its 
unique and valuable features is to see it. 
We, therefore, offer to send you a copy for 
examination. 

The price of 
Work and Play With Words 
is 48 cents, postpaid 

Money with order is not necessary You 
can remit later or if you do not want to 
keep the book, put it back in the envelope, 
write “refused” across your address and hand 


package back to postman We will pay re- 
turn postage at this end 


ee ee 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 

430-L 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 

Please send for examination subject to re- 
turn copy of Work and Play with Words. 
Name 


Positilon 


Address 


NEws 


California Teachers 


The American 
Crayon Co. 


Invites you 


School \rt 


to visit a display of 
Materials and School 
Chalks in the Civic Auditorium, 
Larkin Hall, during the Bay Section 
Teachers’ Meeting, December 13-16. 
See the new 


Prang Tempera Colors and Omodelo 
The New Modeling Material 


Free samples and literature 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


Western Branch 
45 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


EUROPE 


A GEOGRAPHICAL 


READER 
By 
VINNIE B. CLARK 


The countries of Europe as they are 
today—the land, the people, their cus- 
toms, their trade. 


Achieves Detail Avoids Dullness 


Groups countries by language and race, 
keeping in mind geographic relations. 
Assists in correlating the geography of a 
country with its history, literature, art, 
folk songs, and folk dances. 
EURASIA—The third volume of the 
BARROWS and PARKER GEOG- 
RAPHY—ready in the spring of 1927. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
New York Newark Boston 
San Francisco 


See our exhibit in Larkin Hall, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco, December 13-16 


Chicago 
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Service Bulletins 
DUCATIONAL INFORMATION SERV- 
ICE is the title of a monthly loose-leaf 

bulletin issued under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Charles F. Powlison 
is general secretary of the valuable bureau that 
issues these bulletins. The October issue deals 
Nutrition. The November number will 
cover Methods of Character Education; Decem- 
ber, Education for Peace; and January, Child 
Guidance These bulletins are partic- 
ularly useful for teachers in rural schools and 


with 


Clinics. 


in sequestered regions where the usual library 
facilities are not available. These bulletins have 
been adopted as a regular part of the working 
large and _ progressive 


equipment of many 


sche « ‘Is 


Dramatic Moments in Our History 
7E ARE just beginning to realize fully the 
possibilities of history teaching through 
dramas and plays. Significant periods in Amer- 
ican history thus presented, dramatically, are 
inost effective in bringing home to the young 
people the significance of our development from 
the early days to the present. 
book entitled 


American History,” is deserving of attention 


\ recent “Dramatic Moments 


in this connection. The volume is prepared by 
Elizabeth F. Hague, assistant principal in the 
William McKinley School, New York City, and 
Mary Chalmers, instructor in history in the 
Corlears Junior High School, New York City, 
and is published by the University Publishing 
Company. It is a volume of 337 pages and 
listed at $1.16. It is intended as an historical 
dramatic reader for elementary grades and for 
junior high schools. 

From cover to cover, this book is interesting 
plays, all of 
which have been produced most successfully. 


and instructive. There are 11 
hese plays should be used in connection with 
the history lesson and offer especial opportuni- 
ties for review. We find these plays centered 
around historic characters such as Nathan Hale, 
Franklin, Webster, Dolly 


Madison, George Rogers Clark, and around sig- 


Benjamin Daniel 
nificant events and 
old New York, making of the 
the Lone Star State 

The 


featured in 


centers of history, such as 
Constitution, 
period of the War for Independence is 
entitled Faith 
main that the chil- 
dren should know relative to the meaning of 
the War of the 


play, “For and 


Freedom,” while the facts 


less 


Rebellion, are included in 
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than 50 pages in a play entitled “A House 
Divided.” 

In addition to these plays, there are two 
chapters of special merit, entitled “How to 
Write a Play” and “How to Produce a Play.” 
Teachers desiring to use this book in connec 
tion with their history work will do well to 
give special attention to a study of these chap- 
ters before beginning the work. Used as a 
supplementary reader and in connection with 
regular history and literary activities, this book 
will be found very helpful and will assist mark- 
edly in developing independent research and 
thinking on the part of boys and girls.—A. H. C. 


* * * 


Ruth Crocker Hoffman 
UTH CROCKER HOFFMAN of 


side, California, has recently prepared and 


River 


published in pamphlet form a series of “Ques 
This 
booklet has already come into general use and 
Dr. E. P. Clarke, 
formerly of the State Board of Education, de 
clares that Miss Hoffman has rendered a fine 
piece of educational service. Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, Los Angeles City Superintendent of 
Schools, states that it is very excellent and is 
calling it to the attention of teachers of United 
States history and civics. Arthur Gould, in 
charge of Los Angeles high schools, states that 
the material will be helpful to teachers who 
are preparing to take the required examination 
on the Constitution. Copies may be ordered 
from Miss Hoffman, address 580 East 8th 
Street, Riverside. The price is 75 cents. 


tions and Answers on the Constitution.” 


is now in its second edition. 


x * * 


Mechanical Drawing 

ANUAL ARTS PRESS of Peoria, Illi 

nois, has recently issued “Supplementary 
Problems in Mechanical Drawing,” by W. W. 
Sturdevant. It furnishes teachers of mechanical 
drawing with an ample supply of carefully se 
lected problems of value, from which they can 
make a choice in trying to meet the needs of a 
wide range of student ability. 


Having many such problems at hand per 
mits the teacher to devote the major part of 
his own time to developing correct habits of 
technic, and to inspiring his pupils to greater 
effort. The problems are arranged in the gen- 
eral order of their difficulty, hence they can be 
used as a course of 


instruction. They are ac- 


companied by notes to help the student, and 


at the same time to conserve the teacher's time 
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— ab HEA ee 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 

Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the work 
as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their 


hearty indorsement. 
All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 

The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses it as authority. 

Write for Helps in Teaching 

the Dictionary, FREE. 

G. & C. Merriam 

Company, 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


Get 
The Bese! 


FRANK WALLER ALLEN 


A new book by Frank Waller Allen, noted 
lecturer and inspirational writer, has just 
been published under the title of: 


CREATIVE LIVING 
Contents: Words — Beauty — Thought — 
Laughter—Quest. 
A noted newspaper man says: “The book 
is divinely inspired and will never die though 
the edition be long out of print.” 


PRICE $1.00 


Order your copy from 


RICHARD WALTER, Publisher 
2113 Cove Street Los Angeles 





to 


The San Francisco Public Library 
wishes to secure the following volumes 
of the Sierra Educational News: 1-4, 1905- 


1908; 12-13, 1916-1917. Address the 
Librarian, Public Library, San Francisco. 
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-MEDART 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Made in a variety of styles and 
sizes to meet all requirements. Write 
for Locker Catalog A-29. 


Playground Equipment 
Made to withstand use, abuse, wear 


and weather. Years of service. Write 
for Playground Catalog M-38. 


Gymnasium Apparatus 


Represents the latest design—the 
most careful construction. Write for 
Gymnasium Catalog L-15. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


a Potomac, DeKalb and Second Streets 
St. Louis, Missouri 





Los Angeles San Francisco 





Club Opens on 
December 


Tenth 
JOIN! 


THE OAKLAND BANK 
Established in 1867 


Savincs Trust SAFE DEPOSIT 





12TH AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF. 





Department at main bank oper 























































































































Resolutions Adopted by the California 
County, City and District Superin- 
dents of Schools at the 46th 
Annual Convention, 1926 
FEXHE resolutions included the following 
lsum Expression of appreciation to the 
state superintendent; indorsing the creation of 


Commission through legislative 


a Curriculum 


action; approving the state program of adult 
education. 
Indorsing the observance of American Edu 


cation 
Week. 
California 


Week 


Urging 


Public Schools 


enforcement of the 


California 


stricter 


and of 
compulsory education law. Urging 
the adoption of certain proposed State Const 
tutional public 
and 24; As- 


sembly Amendments 11, 36, and 39. 


Amendments’ affecting the 


schools: Senate Amendments. 23 


Expressing confidence in the Wright Act; 
condemning the effort to take from this state 
the power to enforce the Eighteenth Amend 


ment. Favoring the proposed legislation which 


would provide, in sparsely settled sections, 


where transportation of pupils is impracticable, 
the application of transportation aid to board 
and lodging of such pupils. Approving legis- 
would produce state aid for the 


instruction of 


lation which 


migratory workers. Favoring 


legislation that would make it mandatory that 


all elementary school districts be made a part 


of high school districts. 


Approving and indorsing the leadership of 


school people in the practice of all forms of 


economy in school administration which do not 


interfere with the effective conduct of the 
fact that lack 


of proper compensation many educational lead 


schools. De through 


ploring the 


ers are withdrawing from the service of the 


schools of California. 

Expressing appreciation of the retiring treas 
M. Chaney. 
articulation between the 


urer, Superintendent S. Recogniz 
Cali- 


and 


ing the need of 


fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers 
the State Department of Education. 


Mamie B. Lang 


the people of Carson 


Honoring 


Expressing appreciation to 


Valley, Nevada, to Mrs 


Eugenia M. Bruns, and to the who 


! - 
otners 


assisted in the educational excursion. Expres- 


sing appreciation to the management of Tahoe 


Tavern and to all of those who contributed to 


the pleasure and entertainment by music, films 





The Resolutions Committee com- 


and lectures. 


prised Ada York, chairman; Pansy Jewett Ab- 
hott, Mrs. Roy Good, L. E. Chenoweth, J. A. 
Cranston, H. W. Jones, Paul E. 


* * « 


Stewart 


Testimony 

ented New International Dictionary, 

containing minor corrections and altera- 
tions, is quite up to the standard maintained by 
the publisher’s of Webster’s dictionaries sinc: 
1843, says Will C. Wood, California State Su 
perintendent of Public Instruction. “It is a 
splendid volume, just the kind of a dictionary 
that every school should possess.” 


* 


North Coast Section 
North Coast 
Section, had a 100 per cent membership in C. T. 
A. at the time of the institute in September: 
Arcata Grammar, Humboldt State Teachers 
College, Willits Grammar, Willits High, Men- 
docino Grammar, Franklin School, Eureka; Jef- 
ferson School, Eureka; Lincoln School, Eureka; 
Potter Valley Grammar and High, Crescent 
City Grammar, Del Norte County High, Blue 
Lake, Round Valley High and Grammar, Mit- 
chell Creek, Eureka Junior High, Ft. 
Grammar, Manchester, Pt. 
Eureka High. 


The following schools, of the 


Bragg 


\rena Grammar, 


California County Prefers Libraries 


to Roads 
See library service has just been estab- 
lished in Mariposa County, California, with- 
out increasing the tax rate, by cutting the road 
implement tax and 


allowing the amount for 


library service. This action on the part of the 


county supervisors was the result of a strong 
demand from people in all parts of the county 


over a period of years. Mariposa County, with 
9 


only 2,775 population, is contracting for library 
service with the neighboring county of Merced, 
instead of establishing a new library. A sim 


ilar contract was recently made by Sierra 


County with Plumas County, which had a well- 


established county library. Marin also took 


action during the summer, creating an ind 


pendent county California 


counties now have library service out of a pos 


library. Forty-six 


sible fifty-eight 
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Special Rates to Teachers During 
C. T. A. Convention 


At the 


SPAULDING HOTEL 


240 O’Farrell Street San Francisco 


Fireproof—Centrally Located 


During the Convention, December 13 to 18, where two occupy 
a room with private bath, $1.00 each. This special rate applies 
only to teachers and friends. 

J. T. ROYSTON, Manager. 

F. F. ROYSTON, Assistant Manager. 


Advertisement | 
Bids Wanted for Textbook Material in Geography 


The State Board of Education of California hereby invites authors or publishers to submit 
sealed proposals or bids for the sale or lease of the right to publish and distribute in Cali- ) 
fornia textbook material, as follows: 

Geographical material for the seventh grade, or the seventh and eighth grades, 
of the elementary schools. 

Manuscripts or sample books of the above should be submitted to the Secretary of the 
lioard, at his office in Sacramento, on or before December 30, 1926. 

Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, inclosed in a separate sealed envelope addressed 
to the Secretary of the Board, itemized according to specifications, and marked “Bids for 
} textbook material in geography,’ may be submitted on or before the hour of 4 o’clock p. m 
of December 30, 1926 

Specifications, giving rules and particulars concerning this matter, may be had upon 
application’ to the Secretary of the State Board of Education, at Sacramento 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Will C. Wood, Secretary Sacramento, California 











LABORATORY MANUAL for AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY 


By Wm. R, Varner and Fred C. Smith 


Although primarily intended to accompany the Electrical Section of the textbook by 
Wright and Smith, sufficient references have been made to other texts to make this manual 
suitable for use as an independent laboratory. 


199 pages. 6 by 9. 157 figures. Cloth, $2.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, 525 Market Street San Francisco, California Agents 

















EARN TRIP TO EUROPE | OPTOMETRY OFFERS 


Organizing and chaperoning for world’s 


largest student travel organization. A field of useful, profitable service to per- 


} Two hundred colleges co-operating. Offer {| sons of education and refinement. If inter- 
lowest cost tours. a , ested for yourself, students or friends let us } 
; 37 DAYS $295 60 DAYS $490 send you a copy of our 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 “BULLETIN OF OPTOMETRY 
Only one teacher appointed for each col- } 
} lege or town. } LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF } 
| §TUDENT INTERNATIONALE | OPTOMETRY 
} 238 Back Bay, Boston, Massachusetts ; 1101 Wright & Callender Building 
aaiadsnmniaileaneans einen anna RRR Los Angeles California } 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
THE CONSTITUTION 











HISTORY TEACHERS! 
HAVE YOU SEEN “OUR COUNTRY”? 
If you are teaching American History in 
Junior High School, here is the answer to 


Order from RUTH CROCKER HOFF- agli i gaa ac 

MAN, 580 East Eighth Street, Riverside, of eager, attentive pupils will result from 
: . ° ‘ their use of this outline. Send 5 cents for 

California. Single copies, 75 cents; 100 a sample copy 

copies, $50. SAMUEL 0. KUHN 

} 3100 Broadway New York, N. Y. 























The School Room 
Este S. WESTERHOUSE 
Orange Avenue School, Monrovia, California 
ACK in my rose bud garden; 
Back in my bower of flowers; 
Back where the touch of each petal, 
Gives grace for the toil of the hours. 


sack in my rose bud garden, 

Where sparkles the dew of life’s youth; 
Back where the flowers are responding 
To glad dawn, sunlight and truth. 








Winding the paths in my garden, 

And perchance a thorn pricks my flesh; 
But there’s joy in the toil of the garden, 
When buds blossom in kindness and grace. 






Pure white, red, and gold are the blossoms 
Blessed by the Master’s own touch; 

With patience I'll toil in His Garden, 

For of the “Kingdom of Heaven” are such. 


* o* 






























The Macmillan Company has announced the 


appointment of Charles E. Cave, a California 


educator of wide experience, as a member of 


Mr. 
in Southern 
1571 Loma 


its staff of educational representatives. 


Mr. F. E. Cobler 


California and may be addressed at 


Cave will assist 
Vista Street, Pasadena. 
*” * « 


RA C. LANDIS, formerly 


tendent of 


county superin- 


schools, Riverside County, has 
accepted a municipal position as supervisor of 
City 
Mr. Landis is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the ( 

has been 


the 


elementary education in the Riverside 


Schools. 
-alifornia State Council of 


Education. He identified with not- 


able committees of California Teachers’ 


Association and is one of the prominent school- 
His 


Box Riverside. 


* * x 


men of Southern California. post office 
address is now 569, 


Physical Status of California 
High School Pupils 


the fact that freshmen men, recently examined 


at a leading California university, have shown 
high ratings under the rigid standards of tl 

egular army examinations. Of 1821 freshmen 
ecently examin 202 were rejected as unfit 
The majority of these rejections were because 
f flat feet or « r blindness. This is taken 
o mean that the average the physical condi- 


This 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws 


. GOOD indication of the physical fitness of 
J California high school students is found in 





for the results of good physical 


training programs in the high schools of Cali- 


speaks well 
fornia. 
* * * 

Exploration in General Language 

ENJ. H. SANBORN & COMPANY ot 

Chicago, publishers of school and college 
text books, have brought out a highly com- 
mendable “Explanatory Course in General 
Language” by Lucy Bugbee and the group of 


teachers associated with her in the _ public 
schools of West Hartford, Connecticut. This 
excellent volume may well serve as a_ back 


ground course for language study of any type 
as a study of English in its relations to other 
languages; as an introductory course to each 
or any of the four foreign languages taught in 
secondary schools; or as a try-out course to 
guide the young student in his election of a 
foreign language. 
* * * 
A Pasadena School 

OLYTECHNIC ELEMENTARY and Jun 

ior High School of Pasadena, California, 
has issued a particularly handsome and well- 
written announcement for the school year, 1926- 
27. The principal is Grace Lewis Henley. The 
school, a private enterprise, 
teenth year. 


begins its nine 
The progressive character of the 
institution is indicated by such themes as the 
tollowing, from its announcement: the psycho 
physical department; intelligence and achieve 
ment tests; science. Science is a fundamental 
subject in the curriculum and the school has a 
well-equipped laboratory. It aims at develop 
ing the scientific attitude, one that searches for 
facts and is receptive to changes. 


* * * | 


HUMBOLDT SENIORS ENROLL 
IFTY of the 78 Humboldt State 


Teachers’ College, Arcata, have enrolled as 
Student the 
It is anticipated that 
dent-membership 


Seniors, 


Members of California Teachers’ 


Association. large stu 
will be written 


this year in Teachers’ Colleges throughout thx 


enrollments 









UNIVERSITY TOURS | 
7o EUROPE © 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT U DESIRED 


Adaress 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 


' Manager: 






ot Unversity Fours) 


NO LAST 42° ST Mew York Lit 


aly 
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FRESNO CITY SCHOOLS 

The following changes in personnel (see also 
pages 532,534) have occurred in the Fresno City 
Schools: Frank W. Hubbard, former Director 
of Research, was appointed as Assistant Di- 
rector of Research of the National Education 
Association. He assumed his duties in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in October. 

O. S. Hubbard, formerly Superintendent of 
Madera Schools becomes Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Fresno Schools and Research Director. 

Lynn E. Stockwell, formerly assistant super- 
visor of classes for training teachers of trade 
and industrial subjects, University of California, 
becomes Director of Vocational Education. 

O. W. Bardarson, vice-principal of the Mt. 
Shasta High School, becomes Principal of the 
Kirk Elementary School; H. L. Buckalew, 
teacher in the Nevada City High School, is now 
Principal of the John Muir Elementary School; 
O. I. Schmaelzle, formerly principal of Morton 
Township High School, Illinois, and graduate 
student Stanford University, is now Vice-Prin- 
cipal of Fresno High School. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Nason, Director of the Com- 
mercial Division of Eureka High School, now 
holds a similar position in the Fresno Technical 
School; Howard R. Gaines has been promoted 
from the vice-principalship to the principalship 
of Fresno High School; Walter C. Schlein, for- 
mer Principal of the Jefferson Elementary 
School, is now Vice-Principal of Fresno Tech- 
nical School. 

Harold F. Hughes, former principal of Kirk 
Elementary School, has been transferred to the 
principalship of the Jefferson Elementary 
School and has been appointed Director of the 
Visual Education Department. 


* * * 


California Teachers’ Association 


Bay Section 
T THIS TIME of the year, we are grateful 
not only for spiritual blessings, but material 
progress. We have been particularly successful 
in securing memberships. During the last four 


vears we have grown in membership as follows 


1923 . 4240 
1924 5848 
1925 6621 
1926 . 1263 


This shows an increase of 71 per cent during 


+} 


ers of the Bay Section belong to the Associa- 
tion. The State Association has 28,000 members 
-one of the largest organizations of its kind in 


the United States.—E. G. Griptey, Oakland. 


the four years. About 80 per cent of the teach- 
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She W as All Right Yesterday 


(By a Teacher) 

Helen Wesley, who teaches in the room across 
from mine, was not at school today. So, as 
soon as classes were over this afternoon, I went 
to the house where she boards. Her landlady 
let me in and I followed her upstairs to Helen’s 
room. Through the doorway I could see Hele 
in the bed. A doctor and a nurse were bending 
over her. 

“My,” I said. “What has happened?” 

The landlady shook her head 

“She was all right yesterday,” she replied, “but 
last night something happened I ealled Dr. Gifford 
and he has been here four times. This morning he 
sent for the nurse. He doesn’t seem to be able t 


locate the trouble I think he will send for In 
Findlay.” 

Like a flash I remembered a conversation witl 
Helen one day last spring She came into my) 


room after school was over, and I showed her n 
policy of membership I had just received from the 
. < e, 

“Oh, I suppose it’s all right,’’ she had said, “but 
I need to save all my money—and I am never sick 
anyhow.” 

Poor Helen! How I wish I could help her 
Her savings of a whole month are being wip 
out by bills of a single day. I wish by some 
of magic I could transfer my membership in 
Cc. ©. te her: 


When Your “Rainy Day” Comes 
You May Be Protected 


No need to “caught unawares’’—now t 
know how the T. C. U. stands ready to he 
the expenses of misfortune and safeguard your 
savings 

If you want to be on the T. C. U. Payrol 
time of need, now is the time to find out 
about it 


FREE INFORMATION 


Tust send the coupon below for complete detail 
of T. C. U. Protection. Sending it places you under 


no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Lincoln, Nebr 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 

Name 


Address ; 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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The Renaissance of the Body 
AILDIS STABLLL, 


known authority on aesthetic-physical edu- 


the internationally 


ation, lecturing before interested groups 


throughout California She is also forming 


classes and teaching her system to doctors, 
teachers, society and business women. She is 
the founder and director of two _ institutes, 


Stockholm and Oslo, and has taught and lec 
tured in the prominent cities of Europe, where 
her work has received high praise. 

Swedish now in 


She speaks of the system 


use in the schools, developed by men for men, 
as much too strenuous for the feminine body. 
Graceful exercises must have a scientific basis 
so as to build up a flexible as well as a strong 
body. The 


movements 


body is a product of our every-day 

As we move in our daily life, so 
the body will be developed. As the subconsci 
ous mind influences the body so we instinctively 


When the 


constructive 


build up the body. subconscious 


harmonizes with the laws of the 
body, then we build strong, wholesome, beau 
tiful bodies 


Thousands of us, she says, (perhaps more 
women than men) suffer today because we are 
not in harmony with these fundamental laws. 
We are ignorant of them. We have lost what 
had the right instinct for 
By rebuilding that instinct, says Miss Stabell, 


we shall be 


the ancient Greeks 


able to express our personality in 
a higher way, so that “the soul may shine 
through the body.” 


Redwood Grove Given State 
NOTHER grove of California redwoods on 
£& the Redwood Highway 250 miles north of 
San Francisco has just been deeded to the State 


of California by Mrs. Kate Felton Neilson of 
San Francisco in memory of her father, the 
late United States Senator Charles N. Felton. 


The gift was made through the Save-the-Red 
woods League to the State Forestry Board. The 
tract, which is one of the most beautiful groves 
in the vicinity of the Dyerville-Bull Creek area, 
contains approximately 100 


acres 





NOTICE OF EXAMINATION | 


Notice is hereby given that a_ teachers’ 
competitive examination for positions in the 
San Francisco Elementary Schools will be 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 
21 and 22, 1926. 

For further information and application 
blanks apply to office of the Superintendent, 
Department of Personnel. 


( 
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Freshmen Teeth 

... 29 freshmen were found, among the 

several thousand recently admitted to the 
University of California, who had teeth whicl 
could be adjudged perfect. Others had cavities 
fillings, missing teeth, bridge work, unhealthy 
gums or other oral defects, a large number of 
teeth 
Among other facts reported in the examination 
were: 


which are attributed to neglected “baby” 


Of those having perfect teeth, 15 were 


14 were Women have less 


dental work than men, and the quality of that 
work is superior to that of the men. 


women and men. 
Women 
are not as careful of keeping their teeth and 
the The outstanding 
result of the examination is a further plea for 
dental examinations in the pre-school child, to 
preserve and protect the permanent 
which are forming at that time. So 


mouths clean as men. 


teeth 
many of 
the six-year molars were missing that this lack 
of attention to baby teeth could be detected in 
freshmen. 

* * * 

The Boone Book 
DUCATIONAL Organization in 
nia,” by Richard Gauze Boone, is an inter 

esting story of the progress of the professional 
spirit among educators in this state. No course 
in the History of Education in California will 
be complete without it. 

Dr. Boone portrayed strongly the fact that 
teacher organizations in this state have con 
tributed not only to the advancement of teach 
but to all our citizens. It explains the 
strong foundation on which California Teachers’ 
built. 

A true educator could not help having a high 
regard for our present organization were he 
informed as to the self-sacrificing efforts of our 
worthy leaders of the past as revealed in this 
carefully-written history of California teacher 
organizations.—F. L. Tuurston, Executive Secre- 
tary, California Teachers’ Association, Southern 


Section, Los Angeles. 
* x 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Toothbrush Drill 
HE 
Florence, Massachusetts, has prepared for 
distribution to 


Califor 


ers, 


Association is 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company of 


teachers, a schoolroom chart 
The chart has spaces for the names of forty 
pupils. The idea is to place a gilt star after 
the name of the pupil who has brushed his or 
her teeth twice on that particular day. Each 
day’s space will hold four stars, so that the 
chart can be used for four weeks for forty 
The chart the 
Your Teeth a Day. 


pupils. bears striking legend 


” 


“Brush Twice 
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A thing of beauty 
1s a joy forever. 
—Keats 
ONE CENT SIZE 
) 3x3%. For 50 or 
more 
TWO CENT SIZE 
} 5144x8. For 25 or 
more 
TEN CENT SIZE 
10x12. For 5 or 
more 
Send 50 cents for 
25 beautiful art 
subjects, or 25 pic- 
tures of Pilgrims, CATALOGUE 
or set of 25 for 
Christmas. Size 
) 5%x8. 





Items of Public Interest from Proceed- 
ings of the State Board of Education, 
October 11-16, 1926 


HE State Board of Equalization met in reg- 

_ ular quarterly session in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, October 11, 1926. The following mem- 
bers were present: Mrs. Helene Hastings, Mrs 
Dora A. Stearns, C. E. Jarvis, S. D. Merk and 
Mr. Florence J. O’Brien; absent, C. A. Storke. 
Mr. O’Brien was elected president and Mr 
Jarvis, vice-president of the board. 


Mr. O’Brien appointed the following com 


mittees of the board: 
Legislation: O’Brien, Hastings, Stork 
Textbooks: Hastings, Merk, Jarvis 
Finance: Jarvis, O'Brien. 
Vocational: Merk, Stearns 
Credentials and Accreditation: 
larvis. 
Teachers Colleges: Storke, Stearns, Hastings 
Physical Education: Merk, Stearns, Hastings 
Los Angeles Office: Stearns, O’Brien 
Retirement Salary: 
Applications for 
Hastings 
Investments: Jarvis, O’Brien 
The Board instructed the secretary to ad 


Stearns, Merk, 


Retirement: Storke , Merk 


vertise for bids for geography material for 
grade seven or grades seven and eight, said 
hids to be received not later than December 
30. 1926. 

The elementary commissioner was author 
ized to call the state music conference. 

Letters from Albert E. Lombard and Edgar 
McLeod, representing the 
Committee on Publications for Southern and 


Christian Science 


Northern California, respectively, were receiv- 
ed, calling attention to Paragraph 107 of 
Ritchie’s Primer of Physiology, published by 
the State Board of Education for use in the 
elementary schools, which is alleged to reflect 
Christian 
Board declared its intention to correspond with 


upon followers of Science. The 


the publishers for permission to remove the al- 
I 


legedly objectionable paragraph from all future 


editions. 
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Large Pictures 
for Framing 


22x28 inches, in 
cluding margin. $1 
each for two or 
more; $1.25 for 
one. Send $2 for 
two of these pic- 
tures Hand _ col- 
ored, $3 for two; 
$2 for one 

Bird pictures in 
natural’ colors, 3 
cents each for 15 
or more, Size 7x9 


of 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations. 
It costs only 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


‘The Perry Pictures G. Box 24, MALDEN, MASS. 


~~ 


NORTH COAST SECTION C.T. A. 
Financial Report, 1925 


Checking Account 
Balance on hand Sept. 15, °25 
Deposits: 


re 


512 members at $3.00 each..$1,536.00 
Transferred from the Sav- 
ings Acct 250.00 
Total Deposits 1,786 
Total in Checking $1,791.: 
oxpenditures 
Central Office for 512 mem- 
bers at $2.00 (Check Nos 
45, 47, 50, 53, 54, 55. 57, 
59) $1,024.00 
N. E. A. Delegate for 1925 
(Check No. 44) 150.00 
Savings Acct. (Check No. 49) 300.00 
H. M. Rebok for Sustaining 
Membership in the Society 
for the Study of Secondary 
Education (Check No. 56) 100.00 
S. Perry for 12 months, secre- 
tarial work (Check Nos 
48 and 60) 150.00 
Lambert & MecKeehan for 
printing ballots (Check No 
3) >. 90 
Supplies, Postage, N. E. A 
Proceedings, Ete (Check 
Nos. 46, 51, 52, 58, 61, in- 
cludes the shase price of 
the 1925 N. E. A Proceed- 
ings, four copies) $11.30 ; 2.55 





Total Expenditures 


Balance on Hand g 28.8 
Savings Account 
Balance on hand, Sept. 15, °25.$ 810.58 
Deposits: 
Jan. 1, Int. for 6 Mos. 16.20 
Jan. 2, Deposit from Check- 
ing Account 00.00 
July 1, Int. for 6 Mos 19.52 


Withdrawals: 
Jan. 6, Deposited in 
Checking Acct $150.04 
July 1, Deposited in 
Checking Acct.....$100.00 
Total Withdrawals 250.00 


Balance on Hand $ 896.30 $$ 896 

Total of Both Accts $ 925 

Balance z 
Bills Outstanding: 


Due N. E. A. Delegate $15 
SHIRLEY PERRY. Secretat 
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HOTEL BRAYTON 


50 Turk Street at Market 
San Francisco 
150 Rooms, Modern, Fireproof 
Right downtown, a few minutes’ walk 
to all theaters, stores and Civic Audi- 
torium. No street noises. 
Under Personal Management of 


MR. AND MRS. J. S. MULPETER 


<—  OOO 


RATES 
With Private Toilet—One Person ) 
$1.50 a Day—$8.00 and $9.00 a Week } 
With Private Toilet—Two Persons ) 
$2.00 a Day—$9.00 and $10.00 a week } 
With Private Bath—One Person § 
$2.00, $2.50 a Day—$10.00, $11.50, $12.50 | 
a Week 
With Private Bath—Two Persons } 
$2.50, $3.00 a Day—$11.50, $12.50, $14.00 
a Week i 
Suites and Rooms with two beds at very 5 
reasonable rates 
Any reservation will receive our , 
personal and prompt attention ; 





The Miracle 

A N ANNOUNCEMENT of great interest 
and importance to teachers, educators, art 
enthusiasts and students generally is that of the 
coming of “The Miracle” to California, during 
and immediately following the holiday season 
Originally created and staged by that wizard 
of our modern theatre, Max Reinhardt, whose 
fame is justly international, after the book or 
story written by Karl Vollmoeller based on the 
old legend, the beginnings of which are lost in 
antiquity, “The Miracle” has everywhere cre 
ated an impression of awe and wonder, beauty 
and magnificence, never even dreamed possible 
in the theatre. Critics, essayists, journalists, the 
clergy and teachers join the layman in expres 
The 


which follows the conclusion of every perform- 


sing praise and tribute. electric silence 


ance is a tribute far more eloquent than any 


strenuous gesture of applause could possibly 
attain. 

The opening performance in San Francisco 
will be Monday evening, Dec. 27th at the Civic 
Auditorium. During the following three weeks, 
will be presented nightly, except Sundays, with 
matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 
two weeks 


Since are required for the dis 


mantling, transportation and installation of the 
tremendous cathedral setting required for the 
production of “The Miracle” the 


will be given in the 


first per 
Audi 


Monday evening, Janu 





tormance 


Shrine 
torium of Los Angeles, 
ary 3lst, where it will continue for four weeks 
with the Wednesday 


Saturday 


usual matinees on and 
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THE TEST OF PRINTING 


She Conclusions of ‘Prominent Educators 
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William J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent 
co 


of Schools of the Department of Education, 
Chicago, writes: “Through its strong appeal 
to boys, the printing course has acquired great 
importance in the Junior High School. The 
practical value of printing is great, for aside 
from its trade features, it appeals alike to the 
artist, the advertiser, the editor, the reporter, 
the business man, the author.” 


Emma V. Tindal, Principal of the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., writes: “To my mind, printing is 
an educational agency of undoubted value. 
When included in a school curriculum, it may 
be employed to motivate instruction in vari- 
Ous studies, such as punctuation, composition, 
grammar, spelling, mathematics, science, and 
art. And it will also afford an opportunity for 
acquired and worth-while manual skill.” 


ING 





| 
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ig 
ey Susan “Dorsey, Superintendent of 
# Sdiooks Los Angeles, California, writes: “It 
is a matter of i importance that through the 






school printshop a large number of young 
people have become familiar with the different 
styles of type, with the setting up of forms, and 
with the vocabulary of printing, and the re- 
lated arts of making cuts, prints and the like.” 


James M. Glass, Director of Junior High 
Schools, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
writes: “Printing is incorporated into Junior 
High School program of studies in a majority 
of instances as part of a general shop organiza- 
tion. The aim is not vocational education, but 
general industrial arts training. Where the try- 
out purposes of a general shop need not be 
restricted to the industrial activities of a given 
community it seems advisable to add printing 
as one of the projects of a general shop plan.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING PRINTING INSTALLATIONS, WRITE 


F. K. PHILLips, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





every classroom! 


School and Library Authorities 
Endorse Compton’s ... Read 
Their Unsolicited Comment 


“Compton’s has undoubtedly 

become one of the accepted 

juvenile encyclopedias and its 
contribution is unique.” 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin 

— December, 1925 


“Every library, every school, 
and every home should have 
such a simple, yet thorough 
and scholarly survey of ency- 
clopedia knowledge as Comp- 
ton’s presents.” 


Michigan Library Bulletin 


Compton’s is the only encyclo- 
pedia included in general ref- 
erence list for rural schools 
prepared by Fannie W. Dunn, 
Columbia University. 


Recommended specially for ma- 
terial on elementary science in 
Department of Superintend- 
ence Year Book 1925-1926. 
The only encyclopedia given 
recognition in the Year Book. 
On the approved list of every 
state regularly approving pub- 
lications of this type. 


School Price $55.00 


a C Seventh edition; 10 volumes; specially reinforced by our exclusive L eC) 
« oe ’ ‘ 
X T Dura-Bound Process; 4500 pages; more than 8000 illustrations. 7 


Write for sample pages or order direct 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


1000 North Dearborn Street 1 Chicago, Illinois 


THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 


California Office and Warehouse: 60 California St., 


See our exhibit in Larkin Hall, Civie Auditorium, San Francisco, December 13-16 
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NO WASTE 


CALUMET’S 
DOUBLE ACTION 
GIVES YOU 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 


aking Powder 


MAKES is double-acting. It gives you ab- 
solute control of every step of 
BAKING EASIER baking, because its leavening action 
takes place when you want it to. 

You don’t have to rush. You don't 

have to hurry bakings into the 

ee oven. You can mix the dough at 


a your convenience and bake when 
vou get ready. 
Converts 008 - F : 


get best results in a moderate 

but you may bake in either 

slow oven with safety. 

You may move your cake around 

in the oven or take it out for in- 

spection without fear of its “fall- 
Ing. 


SALES 2', TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 





Education Through 
Wood Working 


is founded on the experience of hundreds 
of teachers of woodworking in schools 
of the United States, Canada and the 
Philippines. 


Twenty-two prize winning essays comprise 
more than half of the book. The balance is 
devoted to up-to-date methods of modern prac- 
tice in woodworking entailing the use of 
machinery. 


No teacher of woodworking can afford to be 
without this book when it is considered that 
it will be furnished at cost. 


Education Through Other Publications 
Wood Working 


contains 354 pages gilded at top, Issued by us to teachers of woodworking are 
with 150 illustrations, numerous as follows: 

charts, drawings, stock bills, 
diagrams, ete. The book is 6 ‘ ae 
x 9% ee don wml in ts On the Manufacture of a Teacher’s Flat Top Desk. 
in Levant pattern leather, with Accompanied by a set of instruction sheets for 
the lettering in pure gold. class room study. 

In fact no expense has been : 3 ’ 

spared to make the physical Chats on Period Styles in Furniture. 

beauty of the book worthy of 
the unusual quality of its text 
contents. 

Price to teachers and directors 
of woodworking $2.50. 





Issued in series and deals historically with Chip- 
pendale, Adam, Hepplewhite. 


These are free to teachers of woodworking. 
cents each to all others. 


“The Tools 
of School 
are the Tools 
of Life” 


Yates- 
American 


Machine 
Co. 


Educational 
Department 


Rochester 
N. Y. 


American Motorized Finishing Planer 


renee § ERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Published monthly by the California Council of Education. Editorial and business offices, 
Phelan Building, 760 Market Street, San Francisco. Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice, 
January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. Subscription, 
$2.00 per year; 20c per copy 
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OO LL, 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


we Gan serve you 
still further 


For years we have sold stationery supply items to Cali- 
fornia schools. Now we can serve you still further. We 
have installed a special, statewide School Supply Depart- 
ment. Exclusive representation of 

THE BEST IN STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
has been secured. Included are such established lines as: 


Permoroc Blackboard 
Duroplate Blackboard 


Knockdown Bleachers 


Waterbury Heaters 
Forse Window Shades Rowles School Desks 


Fun Ful Playground Equipment 
In a word, the same capable attention that has 
always been a part of Crocker service is now 
available on all your school supply require- 


ments. May we show you samples and quote 
you prices on your full list of next years needs? 


Write or Phone the Office Nearest You 


H.S.CROCKER CO., Inc. 


SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


565 Market St. 723 So. Hill Street 
San Francisco 


923 K St. 


Los Angeles Sacramento 
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NEW STATE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. F. O. McColloch, new President of the California Congress of Parents 
ind Teachers and Past President of the Los Angeles Federation, P.-T. A., is welcomed 
and given all good wishes by the school people of California through their state-wide 


The P.-T. A. and the C.T. dA. 


nization, the California Teachers’ Association. 
California's children. 


Or dae 


are powerful allies in a common cause 
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An Introductory Note 


HE California Teachers’ Association issues each summer a special | 

number. This number has featured, on certain occasions, especially 

secondary school work. Again, particular emphasis has been given to 
some special phase of education such as library work, home economics, 
kindergarten activities, and the like. 


The present issue covers a variety of phases in the educational field 
The reader will find herein digests of a number of papers and addresses giver 
at the summer meeting of the National Education Association at Phila- 
delphia. In the September issue of the magazine will be found additional 
material dealing with this great meeting. Other matters given emphasis in 
this issue have to do with character education, which is now being considered 
throughout the country. 


We present also a most instructive and interesting article by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction on the relation of the California schools 
to the Parent-Teacher Associations. The California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is growing numerically and in its value to the schools and the 
homes. Other vital issues given consideration herein are the growth of 
teachers clubs, industrial education, and questions having to do with schools 
in rural communities. 


Particular attention is drawn to the Department of Educational 
Literature. Now is the time for the teacher to determine upon certain lines 
of professional reading during the coming year. .\ considerable number of 
important publications of recent months are given brief but comprehensive 
review and these reviews will enable the reader to select such books as 


make appeal. 


Readers are especially urged to send to the office of the Sierra Educational 
News any change of address, that there may be no delay in the delivery of the 
September and subsequent issues of the magazine. 
rents anh: Be €. 
omed 
wide 


ae 





The National Bureau of Educational Experiments 


Lucy SPRAGUE MITCHELL 


Chairman of the Bureau, New York City 


UREAU of Educational Experi- 
ments organized some 9 
years ago by a group of men and 
women of varied professional 
backgrounds who wished to fur- 
ther a cooperative study of nor- 
mal children in a normal en- 
vironment. 

Our aim is two-fold: First, to conduct 
researches which will lead to further and 
fuller data concerning children’s growth, 
and second, to bring schools and special- 
ists dealing with various aspects of chil- 
dren into intimate and working contact 
with one another. 

‘These aims are made practical through 
having a school for our laboratory and 
through having both research and prac- 
tical programs for our research staff. The 
babies from 14 months to 3 years are in 
the Bureau’s own nursery school. The 
older children from 3 through 12 years 
are in Miss Pratt’s City and Country 
School, with which the Bureau cooper- 
ates. As both schools are in one building 
and as the nursery children pass on to 
the 3-year-old group in the City and 
Country School, these two schools, for 
purposes of research, constitute one labo- 
ratory. 


was 


The study of growth is carried on by 4 
research staff consisting of a physiciat 
two psychologists, a recorder, a statisti 
cian and a social investigator, with as 
sistants for certain phases of their work 
Through the observations and records 01 
this staff and the cooperation of the stati 
of the City and Country School, the fol 
lowing data on growth are available for 
the Bureau’s research program: (1) 
thorough yearly physical examination 01 
each child in both schools; (2) yearly 
stool and urine examinations; (3) X 
rays of wrists and electro-cardiograms ; 
(4) proportional measurements; (5) 
yearly psychological examination of each 
child in both schools. At this examina 
tion, the children of the City and Country 
School are given the Stanford revision 
and a group of performance tests. The 
recorder is making behavior records in 
the Nursery School and the 3-year-old 
group of the City and Country School. 


The chief distinction of the Bureaus 
work is that it is trying to find the rela 
tionship between these physical and ps) 
chological records and the activities 0! 
the children in a set-up which gives scope 
to their own constructive impulses. 


Harness Your Opinion to a Vote 


ALIFORNIA LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS is asking the co-operation of 


all groups in an effort to arouse the electorate of the State to the importance of 


the coming Primary of August 31, and the General Election of November 2 


Figures show that only a portion of the eligible voters are registered ready to 


fulfill their obligations as citizens to State and Community. 


We appeal to the teachers of the State to assist in the effort being made to over- 
come this serious situation by themselves registring 100 per cent before July 31, the 
closing date for registration, and by voting at the Primary and General Election. 


Party declaration when registering is necessary for voting at the Primary. 


—Mrs. Epwarp F. 
Women Voters. 


GLASER, Registrar and Vote Chairman, California Leaque of 





Character Education in the Public Schools 


Frep M. HunTER 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Oakland, California 


RETICS of the public schools of 
| the present time are running true 
to form. In each generation the 
schools are assailed by some 
group or party or another and 
called “impractical” and “extrav- 
agant” and their results are ques- 
tioned. Today one party cries: 

The schools are un-Christian and god- 
less. We cannot build a worthy Amer- 
ican citizenship without religion in the 
schools. 

Another party shouts: 


Beware of the union of church and 
state. American principles of liberty are 
endangered the moment we permit re- 
ligious instruction of any kind in the pub- 
lic schools of the nation. 


No one will question the element of 
truth behind each viewpoint. But an issue 
of fundamental and far-reaching impor- 
tance is thus raised which demands a 
solution. The way it is met will ulti- 
mately shape the entire policy of the 
public schools and will determine their 
objectives, their procedure and_ their 
methods. A problem of such proportions 
requires the thoughtful attack of the 
teaching profession and of all supporters 
of and believers in the public schools. 

Must Be Answered 

In seeking a solution, the question 1m- 
mediately arises: 

Is it possible to work out a plan which 
will properly emphasize the moral and 
spiritual element in education 
and yet steer the course of our 
school progress between the 
Seylla of Godlessness on the 
one hand and the Charybdis 
of Sectarianism on the other? 

The American public must 
finally answer this question. 

The schools belong to the peo- 
ple. They are their public in- 
strument of projecting the 
ideals of America down to the 
next generation and of evolving 
and perpetuating the finest and 


best in American life. America is perma 
nently committed to them as her most 
cherished, and fundamental institutions. 
The public seeks leadership at critical 
points in the determination of its policies: 
[It now looks to the 750,000 members of 
the American teaching profession to point 
the way out. 


An Excellent Plan 

Now let us search briefly some of our 
more modern attempts to get at this ques- 
tion of character education. There has 
been recently published a pamphlet of 
outstanding merit entitled “Character 
Kducation Methods,” by the Character 
Kducation Institution, Washington, D. C. 
This pamphlet consists of an exposition 
of the so-called “Iowa Plan,” which in 
a nation-wide contest received the $20,000 
award offered for the best plan of char- 
acter education in 1922. A thorough treat- 
ment of public school methods leading to 
character education is given in this un- 
usual pamphlet. Among other things, | 
find therein a list of qualities for self- 
rating by pupils, which qualities are sup- 
posed to constitute, or at least contribute 
to, character. They are as follows: 

Industry, Thoroughness, Promptness, 
Kindness, Honesty, Truthfulness, Neat- 
ness, Courtesy, ‘TTrustworthiness, Cour 
age, Humor, Initiative-self-reliance, Judg- 
ment, Self-Control, Purity of Thought 
and Language, Optimism. 

Now may | inquire: 

Will the development of all these quali- 
ties and proper emphasis on 
them on the part of teachers 
everywhere develop character? 
|! am inclined to think that 

the proper emphasis upon these 
excellent qualities will make 
real progress in the develop 
ing of character, but | am not 
ready to concede that these 
qualities or any group of them 
actually constitute character. 
| am of the opinion that all of 
these qualities might be well 
developed and yet an individ 
































































































































































































































































































































STERRA 
ual might fail 
completely 


oO cl 


to be a a 


citizen. 

The issue up- 
on which great 
nations have 
fallen has been: 
Shall material 
rights, shall 
property be su- 
preme over hu- 
man rights? 
Shall men 
money, 


love 
their 
right to the earth and its productions 
more than they love each other? 





The Greatest oi all Teachers raised the 
same question and answered it. “The law 
and the prophets,” He said, “are all con- 
tained in this one command, love thy God 
with all thy heart, soul, and strength and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

In America today the issue is the same: 
Shall we sacrifice and exploit human lib- 
erty and human rights in order that those 


who have the power may perpetuate 
their material prosperity and increase 
their material holdings? The essential 


element of good citizenship is contained 
in the answer to this question. 


* * 


Mamie B. Lang 


Resolutions by State Board of Education 


Y THE death on July 5, 1926, of Miss 

Mamie B. Lang of Red Bluff, Com- 
missioner of Elementary Education, the 
State of California has lost one of its 
most useful and constructive officials. 

Her long and valuable career in school 
work was one of devotion to the welfare 
and uplift of the children of the state. 

Her sudden and untimely end came 
while she had many plans for the im- 
provement of school conditions and en- 
gaged in self-sacrificing devotion to the 
cause of education in California. 

The the State Board of 
Education extend their sincere and heart- 
felt sympathy to all the members of her 
family. These resolutions 
upon the minutes of the 
copy of them 


Lang. 


members of 


are 
Board 
to her father, 


spread 
and a 


sent Robert 
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California’s Spirit of 
Education 


PON the heights a gracious Angel 
stands 
Of noble presence, fair and strong 
and tall. 
‘To one and all she stretcheth forth her 
hands; 
‘To every ear her gentle voice doth call. 
from lonely mountain hamlet to the 
sands 
Of shining beach, it cometh unto all, 
ler gracious invitation: “Come, all ye 
Who hopeless toil, and taste my magic 


cup; 
Its draught shall lift your drooping eye- 
lids up 


To look on views supernal; come to me, 

[ lead in wisdom’s way, where each shall 
find 

Fruition of his hope, the larger mind, 

The broader vision and the deeper love. 

Come! Take my hand and climb to 
heights above!” 


ee every walk of life they come! 
From 


moor 
And mount, from town and sea; work- 
shop and home! 
From field and mine; old, young; the 
rich, the poor; 


In ever growing ranks they come! They 
come! 

‘The tender infant and the ardent youth; 

Mothers and maidens, heavy hearts and 


gay ; 

\nd toil-bent workers, seeking light and 
truth, 

With hopeful step they enter wisdom’s 
way. 


The kindly Angel greeteth one and all; 
for all may in her presence fullness find, 
No need unmet; the lame, the deaf, the 


blind, 
She gathers to her great, warm heart of 
love, 


And sounding still her welcome, clarion 
call, 


I.eads ever on to fairer realms above! 


AnNA W. DELANEY 


Gardena California 





The Teachers’ Club in a Rural District 


G. M. KLINGER 


Vice Principal, Kerman Union High School, Kerman, California 


<= 


—|OT MANY years ago, perhaps within 
| the memory of most of my readers, 
there was a decided antagonism be- 
tween high school and grade teach- 
ers. The grade teacher felt that the 
high school teacher was snobbish: 
that she considered herself too good 
to mix with the grade 
teachers; that her 
whole attitude was one 
of criticism for poor 
work done and mediocre 
pupils sent on to the 
ninth grade. In retalia- 
tion (and again wrongly 
or rightly, just as you 
please) the high school 
teacher replied that 
the grade teacher was 
poorly prepared, that 
she lacked professional 
spirit and outlook, that 
she was teaching mere- 
ly to “keep body and 
soul together” until her 
“Prince Charming” ; ‘ 
should arrive. as imperative 
Much of the criti- |} teaching. 
cism was true of both 
sides. Furthermore, the 
cases might be stated 
conversely and still be 
true. This spirit per- 
meates some school 
and districts 
even today. 

Such a condition is a direct outgrowth of 
lack of understanding. One usually finds that 
the person one thought was so mean and snob- 
nish is a capital fellow when one comes to 
know him rightly. And likewise the demigod 
is rather ordinary, with faults and failings of 
which he is keenly once he is un- 
masked through social intercourse. 


California 


Good social 


systems 


aware, 


It is with the hope that this deplorable con- 
dition of misunderstanding and antagonism 
may be eliminated in other sections, as it has 
been in the Kerman Union High 
trict, that this article is written. 


School dis- 


is making notable 
headway in the development of 
rural teachers organizations. 


In rural districts the teacher 
has special need for social life and 
professional contacts. 


life — abundant, 
wholesome, inspiring—is a nor- 
mal craving of the human spirit. 


High professional standards are 
becoming increasingly recognized 
in the field of 


Mr. Klinger has interestingly 
told of a California rural teachers 


Some fifteen years ago, when Kerman was 
an outlying district infested with 
jackrabbits one-horse 


coyotes, 
and shays, social life 
for the teachers was a problem. Autompbiles 
and teachers’ salaries had nothing in common 
in those good old days. A twenty-mile drive 
to the nearest city to attend church, the opera, 
the show, or a 
was out of the ques- 
tion. Old Dobbin could- 
n't make the round and 
guarantee a 
turn in time for the 
driver to report for 
duty the following day. 

But social life was 
imperative. Hence 
there sprang up the 
Teachers’ Club, an or- 
ganization intended to 
furnish an outlet for 
the gregarious instinct 
of the rural teachers of 
the community. 

The purpose at that 
time and for 
years to 
purely 
was 


dance 


safe re- 


many 
come was 
social. “Shop” 
taboo. “On with 
the dance” was the un- 
written motto; “Hence, 
loathed Melancholy” 
was the password. The 
club was a grand suc- 
cess. 

But times 
as times have a habit of doing. 
into the community. A 
sprang into being and grew. 
began to 


changed, 
More people 
high school 
The automobile 
appearance in the back 
vards of the wealthier or braver teachers. In- 
terest in the club as a social center began to 
It seemed that 
and would cease to be. 

The 
Here 


came 


make its 


wane. it had served its day 


idea, however, was too good to lose. 


was an organization whose 
was in good working order, 
lized to bring and hold the teachers of the 


community closer together. 


machinery 
that should be uti- 
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With that 
three years 
Nothing 
the 


idea in mind there 
ago, a 


drastic, 


was begun, 
revolution of the club. 
the appointment by 
of an advisory council to 
bettering the meetings. 


simply 
new president 


discuss ways of 


Two changes grew out of this discussion: 
small in themselves but far reaching in re- 
sults. The first was that monthly meetings 


should begin and close on time, seven to nine. 
The second that only half the program 
should be given to The other 
half should be used for something of a serious 
nature. For the first of the teachers 
of the various turns at furnish- 
ing the amusement: games, reading, music, or 
stunts. 


was 


amusement. 


these, 


schools took 


For the second, outside speakers were 
usually secured. While school topics were not 
taboo, the trend was away from them at first. 
Book reviews, current political questions, traf- 
fic regulations( more 
cars by this time) 
presented. 
in advance 


teachers getting 
and similar topics were 
The program was planned months 
and faithfully adhered to. 

By the end of that year several things had 
been First, most .of the teachers 
difficult to go to their homes, dine, 
and return by the opening hour. A change to 
o'clock the high school 
by some individual or organization solved this 
problem, and is now the regular order of meet- 
ing. problems dis- 
covered. There was the May-Day festival when 
all gather on the 
festivities, 


were 


discovered. 
found it 
six 


dinner, served at 


Secondly, common were 
high school grounds for the 
the community Christmas tree and 
program, and similar community affairs to be 
planned. The the 


side speaker is less fre- 


result has been that out- 


less and 


appearing 
quently and then he is usually invited to dis- 
cuss such subjects as pending educational leg- 
islation, consolidation, testing, 


and other 


strictly educational matters. 


Meeting Nights 


Every third Monday evening of each calen- 
dar month, October to May inclusive, are club 
meeting nights. There are 37 teachers in the 
district. Of these, twenty are connect d with 
the grade schools, and the remainder with 
the high school. The members of the various 


school boards are invited and often attend the 
meetings. 
bands 


The wives of the men, and the hus- 
(and sometimes the sweethearts) of the 
is known as 
Very seldom 
often 60 or 70 


what 
club. 
and 


constitute 
part of the 
than 50 
attendance. 


women teachers 
the “In-law” 
do we 


less 


have 
are in 


A feeling of fellowship and a desire to help 
exists; 


each other not only at the meetings, 














but throughout the entire year. A teacher who 
has recently gone to another district remarked 
to the writer a few days since, “I am in a 
well-organized system with much better super- 
vision, have work with, but | 
surely miss our club and its wonderfully help- 
tul meetings.” 


and more to 
* 


California Kindergartens 
ane field secretary of the Nat-onal 


Kindergarten Association is Mrs. Irving 
Grant Davis, P. O. Box 44, Redlands. This 
vear she is assisted by Mrs. George A. Dodge, 
5403 Templeton Street, Los Angeles. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Davis, who has 
been working since 1914 in cooperation with 


the California Congress of Parents and Teach 
the California Federation of 
and other welfare organizations, more 
than 450 new kindergartens have been estab- 
lished. 
titions, leaflets or charts to be used in 
ing interest in kindergarten 
obtain them Mrs. 


ers, 


Women’s 
Clubs 


Any one desiring to receive blank pe 
arous 
extension may 


from Dodge. 






This sweet-faced Filipino girl wears a dress 
made from pineapple-plant fibers. “Pineapple 
cloth” is imported into the United States from 
the Philippine Islands. This maiden belongs to 
the Junior Red Cross; now well-established in 
many California schools, and world-wide in its 
membership. Photo courtesy Junior Red Cross. 
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Worthy Use of Leisure Time 


ORTUNATE are those boys and girls whose 
eine hours are passed in close, un- 
restricted contact with nature. With the open 
air as a tonic they wander through broad fields 
and shady woods, wide in fascinating brooks, 
fish glaring ponds, watch with joyous antici- 
pation and welcome the different birds and 
wild flowers as they appear, each with its in- 
dividual message and in response to its own 
peculiar summons. 


As recreational activity is community wide 
in its interest the playground work is closely 
affiliated with many community-organizations. 
The keen enjoyment of the sport contests, the 
thrilling interest in the story-tellers in the 
library classes, the art guides at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, the science directors at the Chil- 
dren’s Museum, all contribute to the formation 
of habits which make our children (and later 
our adults) not only happier and brighter be- 
ings, but useful, worthy citizens in any com- 
munity.—ANnNige G. Sco_.rarp, Grover Cleveland 
School, Boston. 


Political Geography, a World Viewpoint 


KGIONAL differences make the earth rich 
Re asa interesting, but they also fill it with 
problems, for our differences, to a large degree, 
create our international difficulties. Our mod- 
ern world is shrinking. We are brought con- 
stantly into more complex relations with each 
other. It is of increasing importance, there- 
fore, that we should know each other better. 
The world has become a small neighborhood. 


For knowledge breeds interest and tolerance. 
The soil of fear and ignorance grows hate and 
war. Political geography provides a world 
view. It shows how politically organized man 
lives. It looks into international problems and 
seeks to develop an intelligent, reasonable, and 
tolerant attitude toward them and toward pos- 
sible modes of solution.—Isaran BowMaN, Direct- 
or, American Geographical Society of New York, 
New York City. 


Highlights From N. E. A. Convention 


Excerpts from a few of the keynote addresses given at the recent Philadelphia 
meeting of the National Education Association, June 28-July 2, 1926.—A. H.C. 


The Newspapers and Childhood 
A NO time in the history of either the 

schools or the newspapers have the schools 
had a greater news value than today, but if 
the schools are to be presented in their proper 
light at all times, the newspapers must have 
the co-operation of school men and women. 
The public wants to believe in its public schools 
and does believe in them. The newspapers 
want to advance public education, but they 
want to do it intelligently and free from propa- 
ganda of all sorts.—Miss Jutia M. Traver, School 
Editor, Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, Nex 


Yo rk 


Schools of Tomorrow 


5 oere is no question that the trend toward 
democracy in education has been _ pro- 
nounced and productive of immense values for 
pupils and teachers. There is a freedom to 
enjoy and a wholesome atmosphere pervading 
the best type of American schools of today, 
which are refreshing, stimulating, and hopeful. 
No one in his right mind would care to see the 
conditions of the old school, with its dismal and 
gloomy outlook, its restricted and repressive 
characteristics, and its artificial and formal pro- 
gram, restored. 

The school cannot be democratic in the sense 
that all the children will be happy and able 
to carry out their desires. So long as human 
nature remains as it is there will always be 
some restraint, some irksome tasks, some 
blighted hopes, some disappointments and 
some inequalities in achievement. 

The best that we may expect, and this is a 
long way off, is equality of opportunity for 
every boy and girl to accomplish to the fullest 
extent the possibilities that he or she may 
possess. We shall never be able to transform 
a one-talent boy into a five or ten-talent boy. 

I sometimes wonder if we have not already 
carried liberty to the verge of license, and 
whether the lack of stern, old-fashioned disci- 
pline is not accountable for some of the flabbi 
ness of modern living.—Honorasie JouHN J 
Ticert, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Pre-school Age 


ODAY we are in a position to determin2 
as a fairly high degree of accuracy the 
capacity of a child, in a great many phases of 
his growth, at any age in his development 
from 6 months to 16 years. For example. we 
can predict from the child’s stature at birth 
what his adult stature is likely to be. At the 
age of two or three, we can determine certain 
phases of muscular control, a measure of in- 
telligence, probable mental growth, his ability 
in the pronunciation and use of words, the size 
of his vocabulary, and attitude to- 
ward others. 


his social 
For his accomplishment in school we have 
standard 
we have 


short, 
methods for 
age 

can 


educational tests. In 
developed systematic 


capacity at 


many 


measuring his 
amount of 


and the 
training which he profitably 
And, after all, isn’t this the aim of 
education, to develop the capacity and abili- 
ties of each child to the maximum? 

The important problem is the increase in 
the amount of growth of each individual, based 
on his present capacity.—Birp T. BALpwIn, 
Director of Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


any 


receive. 


cd a 


The Declaration of Independence and 
the School 


HE most troublesome feature of the Decla- 
steed of Independence seems to have been 
its gospel of equality. 
the document 
a dozen 


Prominent signers of 
repudiated the doctrine within 

The leading men of the fol- 
lowing generation ridiculed the idea as a glit- 
tering generality. The voice of Lincoln re- 
affirmed the declaration and insisted that the 
nation is dedicated to the proposition of the 
endowment of all with equal rights to life, 
liberty, and The public-school 
teacher is the mainstay of the American ideal. 
Starting as an object of contempt and ridi- 
cule, represented in the Ichabod Crane type of 
schoolmaster, the American teacher has slowly 
climbed to respectability and equality.—WiL- 
LIAM McAnprew, Superintendent of Schools, Chi- 
cago, Til. 


years. 


happiness. 


The Question in General Science 
Teaching 


question and answer method of pre- 


(teem 
senting material is the most useful in the 


teaching of general science to pupils of junior 


high school age and younger. This type of 


EDUCATIONAL 


NeEws 


teaching is the oldest known. It still has its 
place for the development of new ideas, through 
stimulating the pupil to original thinking. Its 
mis-use is in using it solely as a means for 
determining the amount of factual knowledge 
retained by the pupil of some previously as- 
signed lesson. The pupil should be led by 
means of question, from things about 
he is familiar, to the new ideas.—C, E 
HILL, Editor 
Quarterly, State 


which 
. UNDER- 
Science 


Massa- 


and Manager of General 


Normal School, 


Salem, 
chusetts. 
ak a ae 


Adjusting High School Work to 
Individual Capacities 

“TT IS time that 
I the minimum that is worth learning in the 
high school curriculum and then assume as our 
objective that every boy and girl, as far as he 
is capable, must completely attain that mini- 
mum. There are many students in our high 
schools registered for college preparatory sub- 
jects that ought still to be studying spelling 
and arithmetic. Those who support our schools 
have a right to ask that the graduates of our 
high schools really know-what we say they 
should know. children through our 
schools from one grade to another ‘by grace’ 
is unfair to our trust.”—A. J. Sropparp, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bronxville, New York. 


Ba a 


we determine just what is 


Passing 


I Hear the Children Calling 
" A sorts of expert, scientific, financial at- 
Lt tention is being given to the production 
of baby beef, because it brings a fabulous price 
in the market, but there is bitter opposition to 
any attempt to have the government try to 
produce better children. 

We have a secretary in the Cabinet to protect 
little pig sausages from hog meat, but there is 
no secretary in the Cabinet to hear the chil- 
dren’s call for protection from the financial 
greed of some industries and of some improvi- 
dent parents. 

“The reputation of any state, of every state, 
is created by what its children achieve. This 
means that a state’s rank in civilization is 
determined by what it does for its children. To 
hear the children calling 
noble. 


makes any state 

North Carolina’s leadership industrially, civ- 
ically and socially has resulted from the fact 
that no man has been a candidate for nomina- 
tion to any state office for twelve years who 
has not made better health, 
better roads’ his slogan. 


‘better schools, 
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Any man would strike out in any political 
game in that state who whined over the budget 
for schools, health or roads. It is both tragedy 
and comedy to have a state try to live on 
memorials to fathers, when its children make 
no winnings on civic or industrial, educational 
or religious contests.”—A. E. Winsnip, Editor 
Journal of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 

* * * 


Retirement Allowances 
UR national progress depends more upon 
yond schools than upon any other 
factor in our national life. The quality and 
character of the schools is determined more 
by the kind of teachers than by buildings or 
equipment. 


one 


Sound teachers retirement legislation, 
guards the educational interests of 
by retiring teachers at an age 
no longer do their best work. 


safe- 
the state 
when they can 


Such legislation makes teachers 
cient while teaching because they are 
worried about their future in old age. 


effi- 
not 


more 


Twenty-three states already have good state 
made laws. About half the remaining states 
have laws that apply to certain city systems 
only. The rest of the nation is looking forward 
to eventually passing sound retirement laws in 
the interests of the welfare of the children of 
America.—E. RutH Pyrtve, Principle, McKinley 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Bo * “k 


Value of Parent-Teacher Co-Operation 


7 has never been a greater need for 
a rapid readjustment of home and school 
life to meet the conditions of the 


changing environment of the children. 


rapidly 
Never 


has there been a keener interest in the prob- 
lems of home and school, and 
been so 
problems. 


The 
has 
keep 


never have we 


close to a solution of our 


common 
American home 
been almost effort to 

up with inventions and the 
consequent need for social readjustment. Only 
by the cooperation of all 
upon the train of 
ment be reached. 


has not failed, 
breathless in its 


modern 


but it 


influences bearing 


children will this readjust- 


That cooperation must come equally from 
parents and teachers, it must be based on the 
one hand, upon the parents’ intelligent under- 
standing of educational objectives and meth- 
ods as interpreted by the teachers and on the 
hand, upon the proper preparation for school 
life in physical and spiritual good health. 


The Parent Teacher Associations offer,—(1) 
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conference groups for the discussion of 
mon problems; (2) a background of under- 
standing and good will toward education; (3) 
they are seeking to lighten the burden of the 
school curricula by placing proper emphasis 
on home training; (4) they are protecting chil- 
dren from unjust criticism and are helping to 
solve social problems of home and school; (5) 
they are paralleling the child’s life with 
special study-groups upon each phase; (6) 
they are tremendous force for 
proper laws and safe environments for youth 
and are impressing upon the communities the 
value of an unselfish cooperation for children’s 
welfare.—Mrs, Third Vice- 
Parents and 
Teachers, Past President, California Congress of 
Parents 


com- 


creating a 


HucGH BRADFORD, 


President, National 


Congress of 
and Teachers. 


ax 


The Classroom Teacher as a Discoverer 
of the Special Needs of Children 


T is 
I the increasing wholesome, cordial, intelli- 
gent spirit of cooperation between parents and 
teachers which the classroom has helped to 
promote. No other instrumentality contributes 
so much to a pupil’s success and all round de- 
velopment as a feeling of confidence, cordial- 
ity, and sympathy between parent and teacher. 


a source of much satisfaction to note 


One of the strongest features of our modern 
school system is the emphasis placed on the 
necessity of parent and teacher working together 
for the physical 
the intellectual 


and moral, as 
development of the child. 
Junia E. SULLIVAN, President of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Boston, Massachusetts. 


well as 
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Co-Operation Between Schools and 
Museums 
NHE education that will banish 
1 must begin with nature study. Nature 
study freed the Greeks from Egyptian conven- 
tionalities; 


ugliness 


gave to Rome her portrait 
enabled the Italians to throw off the shackles 
of Byzantine tradition; Claude’ and 
Turner, Millet and Monet the torch-bearers in 
landscape painting. Nature the 
eye, reveals the elements of beauty, fires the 
imagination. Therefore all who believe in the 
coming of the Race of Tennyson 
should cooperate in every effort to give to all 
children the 
experiences 


busts; 


made 


study clears 


Crowning 


privilege of 
with 


having fundamental 


nature.— HENRY TURNER 
BAILEY, School oft Art, 


Cleveland 


Director, Cleveland 





California Schools and Parent- 


Teacher Associations 


Witt C. Woop 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento 


The following admirable statement of Twentieth Century principles of 
education comprises excerpts from an address by the State Superintendent, 
before the annual convention of the California Congress of Parents and Teach- 


ers, at San Bernardino. 
with wide favorable comment.—Ed. 


URING the 
burdens 


last quarter of a century, 
borne by the Amer- 
shifted to the 


make the 


formerly 


ican home have been 


schools. There is a tendency to 
than it has been here- 
tofore for the development of character. There 


is need for greater emphasis on character edu- 


school more responsible 


cation, but the schools cannot bear the entire 
burden. It mind that the 
schools have the pupils only about 1,000 hours 


must be borne in 


Presuma- 
bly the child is under the influence of the par- 


out of the 8,760 hours of each year. 


ent during the remaining 7,760 hours. In con- 


sequence, there must be closer co-operation 


and 
character education. 


between home school in the problem of 


1 am 
handling of 


with the fact that in the 
children, American 
are out of step with the schools. Thirty years 
ago the rod 


impressed 


many homes 


was practically abolished as a 


means of discipline in the public schools. In 


consequence, the schools were obliged to de- 


velop ideas of discipline based upon modern 


psychology and researches in character build- 


I think it 
pline in the 


ing. will be conceded that the disci- 
American 


superior to the 


school 
discipline which 
American school during 


average today 


is far pre- 
vailed in the average 
the reign of the rod. It is also superior to the 
discipline which prevails in the average Amer- 
home where the 


ican use of the rod is not 


torbidden. Some found to har- 
monize the kind of training given in the school 


with that given in the home. 


way must be 
Otherwise. char- 
acter development will be interfered with. 

It is not too much to say that in perhaps a 
majority of the homes of America, parents are 
trying to bring up twentieth century children 
for twentieth century civilization 
by eighteenth century methods. 
The average parent knows little 
more about scientific methods of 
training than did his 

There is too 


children 
great-grandparents. 


Mr. Woods’s forceful and lucid presentation met 


much disposition to meet problems involving 
spur of the moment rather 
than anticipate them and prepare to meet them 
in the light of known 


building. 


children on the 


principles of character 

One of the best things the school can do is 
to bring to parents the more significant results 
of research in child pyschology and character 
education. We have made significant advances 
in psychological research in child hygiene and 
character education. What we 
building of character is to bring to bear upon 
the problems of the American home some of 
the principles of 
education that 
search laboratories, so that parents will under- 


need in the 


and character 


worked out in re- 


psychology 
have been 
stand what the schools are attempting to do in 
character education and give sympathetic co- 
operation in this field. Until we 
co-operation we shall not be able 
character in the degree we should. 

7E ARE planning an experiment in 


have such 


to develop 


adult 
California which we feel 
while. Our making 
this experiment is to assist parents in the dis- 
charge of their parental responsibilities in a 
more intelligent and efficient way. We recog- 
nize that we shall be pioneering in the field of 
parent education and shall 
conservatively and experi- 
mentally. After we have 
blocked out the problem in 
the light of experimental 
work and developed a tech- 


education in 


will be worth purpose in 


therefore proceed 


nique of parent education, 
we shall be prepared to ex- 
tend the work to all the 
larger centers. We propose 
organizing eight 
mental classes, four in a 
‘enter in the northern part 
of the state and four ina 
center in the south. At 
(Continued on 


experi- 


Page 45) 
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California’s Program of Industrial Training 


J. C. Beswick 


State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Instruction, Sacramento 


N HER trade and industrial educa- 
tion program California should ex- 
pand in proportion to her population 
increase and her industrial develop- 
ment. California is fast forging 
ahead as a manufacturing state, con- 
siderable impetus being given by an 
ever-increasing trade 
with the Orient. 

In the keen compe- 
tition for trade both at 
home and in the mar- ; 
kets of the world, f}} 
trade and industry must } 
take account of every } 
factor that contributes 





Trades and industries are vital 


to local and national prosperity. 


An adequate program of indus- | 


trial education is imperative in 


If shown that the schools can turn out a 
human product equipped to meet a desirable 
minimum of performance in any trade or oc- 


cupation, their work will be recognized. 


Democracy in Education 


Modern society demands that every nor- 
mal person engage in 

mera aneeem ere some useful occupa 
tion. Hence it is but 


} just and fair to train at 
public expense those 
enter into indus- 
} trial and commercial 
work as well as the 
} relatively few who en 


who 


to their success. Prob- ; ter professional ser- 
ably the most impor- the modern commonwealth. i} vice. 
tant single factor in in- } } To train the greater 


dustrial efficiency is a_ }} 
body of highly trained } 


California 


and skilled workmen. } 
and inven- 
have brought 
order of in- 

today that 
requires the keenest in- 
tellect, not well 
trained industrial engi- 


Science 
vention 
about an 
dustrialism 


especially true 


only 


has 
} pioneer work in this field, but still 


has much to accomplish. This is 


large foreign and alien population. 


Mr. Beswick graphically pre- 


sents salient state-wide facts. 





American 
intelligent 
service in 


body of our 


done noble 


} citizens for 
and happy 
the gainful occupations 
should be 

} major functions of the 
public schools. As said 

Eliot, 

schooling in 


. aa one of the 
of California’s 


by ex-President 
“One's 


youth should be inva 


neers, but highly- ) riably directed to pr 
trained workers. pare him in the best 
The coordination of way for which he is 


efforts of the leaders 


who control the great industries of the state 
stability of industrial 


opportunities for 


assures the continued 


progress, with consequent 


employment. 


Need for Industrial Training 

The greatest need of our industries is more 
intelligent progres- 
sive in those communities efficient 
system of vocational training exists. The great 
mass of our future trade and industrial work- 
ers are in our schools today. How are we going 
Herein lies the problem chal- 


service. Industry is most 


where an 


to train them? 
lenging the best thought and the coordination 
of efforts of leaders of industry and leaders in 
education. 

Industry realizes the importance of an ade- 
supply, and is ready to 


quately-trained labor 


cooperate. 





capable.” 
of schooling makes for a stable and enduring 


society, 


Such a system 


and is the best insurance against 


idleness, inefficiency, and social and industrial] 
unrest. 


Justifying the Cost 
OWE to the that 


schools a _ responsibility too. W* 


public 


W * supports 
the 


must provide a democratic system of edu 


cation, i. e., equal opportunity for every boy 


and every girl, to prepare those who must 


work in non-professional occupations as well 


as those who enter professions. Otherwis¢ 


> 


how can we justify the cost of education’? 


Now is a good time for every school ad 


ministrator as a patriotic citizen charged with 
the responsibility of democratic education to 
take stock. 


There is opportunity for 


great 
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The California Polytechnic School, a state institution for boys and girls, at San Luis 


Obispo. This creditable school 


in the field of industrial 


leadership in this field at the 


One of the greatest 


present time. 
progress is the 
changing attitude of school administrators to- 
ward the democratic program of 
The Eureka good 
broader system. 


signs of 


education. 


plan is a example of the 


Apprenticeship Commissions 


state 


The 
tion 


department 
recommends in 


educa- 
where there is a 
industrial workers both 
apprentices and adults, that an apprenticeship 
commission be established to deal with all 
questions of apprenticeship training. The per- 
sonnel of the commission 


of vocational 
cities 


problem of training 


should be well se- 
lected, bringing together representatives of the 
leading industry or industries in a city, a labor 
leader and an They should deal 
with the organizing of an apprenticeship pro- 
gram 


educator. 


suited to their community, 
also handle placement. 


and should 


Out of this commission craft advisory com- 


mittees handle the 


should develop to needs 


of each specific craft. 

Graduation exercies should be held for those 
completing the training, the same as regular 
high school graduation. 


has a 
and agricultural 


long and meritorious record 
education. 


Roseville Union High School handles all 
the apprenticeship training for the Southern 
Pacitic Railway shops in their town. These 
students mingle with the other high school 
students and have their graduation exercises 
as well. 

Handled 
sions, a 


through 
sound 


apprenticeship commis- 
program of apprenticeship 
training would result for every community. 

National organizations and associations are 
doing much in the way of research in pre- 
paring outlines for apprenticeship training for 
different trades, which can be very helpful to 
local communities where apprenticeship com- 
missions are organized to direct the local pro- 
gram. 

The state department of vocational educa- 
tion is always at the command of local com- 
munities, to assist in organization of trade pre- 
paratory courses. 


Cooperation Gets Results 
es must take the initiative in se- 
curing the co-operation of labor and in- 
dustry to formulate a comprehensive trade 


training program based on the vocational op- 
portunities of the community. 
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Some very outstanding 
accomplished in 


ramento, and 


results have been 
Angeles, Stockton, Sac- 
San Jose this past year. One 
great factor in their success has been the fact 
that those charged with the responsibility of 
trade training realized it was a compensation 
problem, and solicited wisely the cooperation 
of industry and labor in 
visory committees. 


Los 


representative ad- 


Selection of Teachers Vital to Success 
Teachers for vocational or trade training 
should first of all be expert craftsmen in their 
trade—they should also be trained in the sci- 
ence of teaching. Further, they should be 
filled with the desire to make their contribu- 
tion by training their students for definite em- 
ployment. 


Pre-vocational Teachers 
The pre-vocational 
marily an 


should be 
possible, he 


teacher 
educator. If 
have had some craft experience. 
a high school graduate 
his four-year training 
training institution. 


pri- 
should 
He should be 
should 
course in a_ teacher- 
Barbara and San 
Jose State Teachers Colleges have done some 
outstanding work the past 
pre-vocational teachers. 


and complete 
Santa 
vear in training 


x + 


Keefer of San Joaquin 


KARL 


Kaunakakai, Hawaiian Islands 


ROBINSON 


last year’s work as super- 


OOKING at 
L, visor of agriculture, in three Fresno 
County elementary schools, from this distance 
and the time that 
the spring term, | 
frank remarks. 
The three elementary schools Men- 
dota, Tranquillity and San Joaquin (James 
Ranch). Since that I have piloted a Ford from 
the “Sierras to the Sea’’—going East—and have 
answered an unexpected appointment as su- 
pervisor of vocational agriculture for the is- 
land of Molakai. 
The principals of 
schools last 


has passed since close of 


am safe in making a few 


were 


those three elementary 
year were all doing good work. 
I shall tell you only about the San Joaquin 
School on the James Ranch. Keefer is the 
principal. He there five years. 


has been 


A Happy School 


His school is the happiest and pleasantest 
one I have ever been in. The young people 
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do all the required work, and do it well, with 
less loss of energy than I ever saw. 
up genuine 
teachers and 


To keep 
students and 
students, is like 
ing the crankcase and putting in new oil. 

Keefer’s methods are 
This simple system is not 
something he himself into. He just 
can’t help it. In other words, he is the type 
of elementary school principal 
doing California the most good. 


good-will between 


between drain- 
natural 
democratic 


and friendly 
and 
forces 


who today is 


He develops a high type of citizenship by 
letting “the best boy in the bunch” coach bas- 
ketball or ball. The natural 
comes to the because the 
him 
school. 


speed leader 
teacher 


repression in 


top, 
There is no 
The eighth grade 
San Joaquin School is now in Tranquillity 
Union High School. They were the most at- 
tentive and friendly class I have met in ten 
years of teaching. 


lets 
this 
class I knew in 


come. 


Spontaneous Thinking 

Keefer believes that students learn to think 
before they go to college. He has their in 
terest on a dozen important subjects, which call 
for real brain-work in every class. If they put 
in a year in Keefer’s room they cannot escape 
learning to think. I do not say he is the onl) 
teacher of this type, I simply say he is typical 
of the best in the state. 

Many of the children in San Joaquin School 
are Italians, Portuguese and Russians. | do 
not know any children of foreign parentage 
who are getting better lessons in citizenship 
than these who live the friendly life with a 
good citizen as their principal. 

By the way, his wife starts the little ones 
in the primary department. 
nation hard to beat. 

The Great Valley of California has a place 
in the sun and such schools as San Joaquin 
hold an important place in the life of the 
valley. 


That is a combi 


* * * 


School Trustees Handbook 


And Public School Catechism. An invaluable 
handbook. Fifteen copy. Write 
California Teachers’ Association, 930 Phelan 
Building, 760 Market Street, San Francisco. 


cents per 


ee 


) 


“History of Educational Organization 
Published by 


the California Teachers Association. $1.25. 


in California.” 115 pages. 





The Rural Teacher’s Opportunity 


Jutta Drew Tower 


Rural Teacher, Milton, California 


ERHAPS no one should approach her 
work with more serious thought than 
the rural teacher She is employed to 
citizens; a task not to 


teach future 


be lightly assumed nor 
Following the 
outlined in the Manual is im- 
portant—but not so vital as the formation of 


right habits. 


carelessly 
executed. course of 


study 


character and of 

The pleasure and for 
information means much to rural people. If the 
teacher 


habit of reading for 


creates an interest in current maga- 
as well as in books, she 
Children are al- 


illustrations. Many 


zines and newspapers, 


has made a good beginning. 


Ways interested in maga 
z.nes are storehouses of the most intensely in- 
teresting material. Newspaper clippings of the 
world’s news makes geography a live subject; 

world to explore and to find how other peo- 
folks that 
daily, is something to keep 
that their text 


A deep-seated 


ples do things. Young realize his- 


tory is being made 
clean and to be 


proud of, and 


books are records of past living. 
reverence for cultivated 


of childhood. If the 


government can be 


when w make it a habit 


1 Temple of Childhood 
study of history does not teach love of country, 
it's labor lost 
The rural te 


with 


icher direct contact 
the health and 
checked. Health 


habits can be started at school: washing hands 


comes in 


each child. Consequently 


moral habits can be closely 


and face before eating lunch; cleaning the teeth 


every noon; eating slowly, etc. Lunches can 


America’s Greatest Wealth 
be inspected carefully, and suggestions for bet 
ter combinations given. 
hot dish for 
months, makes a 
the 
Moral training is a matter of “striking when 
the iron is hot.” 


Hot lunches, or a least 
lunch during the winter 
vast difference in the health 
school. 


one 
standard of 


Not a lecture on Friday, but 
whenever occasion for correction arises. Habits 
of fair play, of courtesy, of moral and phy 
sical cleanliness, of abiding by the law, these 
things make for good citizenship. 

As to school work, every teacher works out 
methods whereby she can put things 
find that “Fact 


after any subject has been thoroughly 


over 
most successfully. | Cards,” 
studied 
can be used to advantage. Cut small cards 1x4 
and write the partial fact on one side, either 
making it a 
with the 
the reverse 

lent drill in 


civics, 


completion or best word card 


correct word or group of words on 
form a 
literature, 
arithmetic, 
divide a set 
card to the until all 
studied. Then gather around the 
table (I believe in a study table) and see the 


interest and 


side. These most excel 
history, 
English, 


a child a set or 


geography, 


correct etc. Give 


among a class, 


each passing his next 


have been 
enthusiasm in answering ques 
tions, and, best of all, how the facts will stick 

After all, the rural teacher the chil 
dren just aS much as willing to ex 
pend of herself and just as much as she be 
lieves in them. 


gives 
she is 





A Cappella Choir, College of the Pacific, Stockton 
A typical college vested choir of unusually high rank 


Junior Music Clubs in California 


Mrs. M. Garpiner, Jill Valley, and Mrs. 
Etta DurFFieLp, Los Angeles 


Junior Department National Federation of 
Music Clubs 


“ALIFORNIA leads all the states in the 
C Union in promoting music in the schools, 
especially in the rural districts, by means of 
phonographs and records, and the Junior Clubs 
are most active in assisting with this effort. 
Junior Music Club, Eagle Rock; Iola Stephens, 

president. 

Juvenile Club of Eagle Rock City, Eagle Rock 
City; 20 members (study and music history). 
Org. June, 1921; 8 members; Miss 
Frances M. Hatch, first Miss E. 
Congdon, first leader; federated June, 1921; 
Charles Marsh, Miss E. 


Congdon, now leader; dues, 10 cents month- 


charter 
president; 


now president; 
ly; ages 9-14; meet bi-monthly; 20 regularly 
studying music. 

Young Artists’ Club, 


stance 


Rock; 
president. 
Fullerton High School Boys’ Glee Club, Fuller- 
Org. April, 1921; 12 char- 
Miss Helen Wishard, first 
federated 1921; Mr. Wright, 
now leader; ages 16-20; meet bi-monthly; 18 
regularly 
credits. 
Glendale High School Orchestra, Glendale. 


Eagle Mrs. Con- 


Braasch, now 
ton; 18 members. 
ter members; 
leader; April, 


studying music; 18 ree. school 


Glendale High School Girls’ Glee Club, Glen 
dale, 

Junior Music Club, Glendale. 

Juvenile Music Club, Glendale. 

Philomelo Club, Glendale. 

Girls’ Glee Club and Orchestra, Huntington 
Beach High School; Huntington Beach. 

Bella Musica Junior Club, Inglewood. 

Auxiliary to Wa-Wau Club 
geles: 


(Junior), Los An 
Miss Loraine Noble, president. 
Wa-Wau Club, Los An 
Miss Elizabeth Moody, president 
Mill Valley Auxiliary Music Club, Mill Valley; 
Helen Aubothen, president. 
Wednesday Morning Choral Club, Oakland 
Students’ Music Study Club, San Diego. 
High School Orchestra, San Diego. 
Girls’ High School Orchestra Junior 
Club, San Francisco. 
Santa Ana High School Glee Club, Santa Ana 
Santa Ana High School Orchestra, Santa Ana 


* * * 


Juvenile Auxiliary to 
geles; 


Music 


Ventura High School 


At a school bond election held this year th: 


High School District voted in 


$350,000.00 


Ventura Union 


favor of a bond 
of about 8 to 1, 


cast. 


issue by a vote 
there being about &00 


The buildings contemplated are an au 


votes 


ditorium, class rooms, and a stadium for ath 


letic events, according to an interesting re 
port from Mrs. Blanche Reynolds, County Su- 


perintendent of Schools. 





Where Does America’s Money Go? 


This is the way America spends her income. This is the way California spends her income. 
This is the way we all spend our money. Are we satisfied? 


24h % 


4% 
8% % 
4 4 
ik % 
¥ % 
een —— 


GOVERN- LIVING CHURCH CRIME SCHOOLS WASTE INVEST LUXURIES MISCELL- 
MENT costs MENT ANEOuUS 


7 graph has been compiled from various authentic sources. Owing to inade- 


quate systems of bookkeeping in the churches this estimate is likely low, but it 
is very near the truth, % of one per cent. The estimate for the schools is the figure 
given in the report of the National Finance Inquiry. The Census Bureau gives 
approximately the same figure. This is 1% per cent or about $1,050,000,000. The 
Treasury Department and the Finance Inquiry agree that total government expenditures 
are 41% per cent. The figures for crime are based on the estimates of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Crime (about 10% per cent). The 11 per cent investment 
item is the figure given by the National City Bank of New York. Most investment 
bankers agree that the National City Bank report is approximately correct. They also 
agree that about 75 cents on each investment dollar goes into bad securities, indicating 
that here is a chance for further savings. 


The figures for waste are the estimates of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Waste. They are supported by independent studies of the National Department of 
Agriculture and statistical surveys of the agricultural colleges. The 22 per cent item 
for luxuries is lower than the figure given by the Treasury Department. The 24% per 
cent estimate for living costs is based on the Treasury Department report of family 
budgets and the budgets reported by savings banks, by Columbia University and by the 
National City Bank. 24% per cent is the median of all these figures. The miscellaneous 
item of 1314 per cent is what is left after the other estimates are totaled.—V. MacC. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES HANDBOOK 


Copies of this valuable manual and public school catechism may be obtained from 
C. T. A. headquarters, 930 Phelan Building, 760 Market Street, San Francisco. A 
charge is made of 15 cents per copy, to partially cover costs of publication and delivery. 
This catechism has made a national reputation. 
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A Girl Scout Drama 


REATIVE and expressional instincts and 
© ccdsans are developed by the. extra- 
‘urricular activities of the modern school. 
Here is shown a group of Girl Scouts in a 
delightful pageant of childhood. California, 
land of sunshine and playgrounds, is especially 
favored for this type of education. Photo 
courtesy National Girl Scouts News Bureau, 
New York City. Miss Oleda Schrottky, Secre- 
tary of Plays and Pageants. 


San Diego County Schools 

2 PRIZE at the California State Fai 

at Sacramento last year was won by the 
San Diego County school exhibit. The large 
silver cup awarded the exhibit is now being 
displayed by Miss Ada York, superintendent 
of San Diego County schools. This is the first 
time that San Diego County has had a school 
exhibit at the fair. The school children and 
teachers are much gratified, of course, at the 
State testimony of excellence. 





Forestry In Los Angeles Schools 


NEW division, on Forestry, has been 
Pitomes in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Los Angeles City Schools. It is under 
the joint supervision of Francis M. Fultz, for- 
mer superintendent of the Santa 3arbara 
Schools; and William R. Tanner, member of 
the State Council of the C. T. A. The new 
division has a twofold objective. Mr. Fultz 
has for his prime interest the saving of the 
soil, and the saving and regulating of the 
moisture falling on our mountains and hills; 
through a program of co-operative planting ot 
shrubs and trees by all existing boy organiza- 
tions, plus the formation of Forestry Clubs, the 
arousing of the general public to the serious- 
ness of the situation, and complete co-opera 
tion with the county and national forestry de 
partments. Mr. Tanner’s prime objective is 
the creation in the boy of a wholesome, patri- 


otic, idealistic attitude toward his country and 


his kina. 









































































































































































































































































































































HE San Mateo Union High School and 
Junior College District embraces. the 
major portion of the Peninsula lying 
south of the city of San Francisco between 
San Francisco and Stanford University. The 
six communities, San Mateo, Burlingame, 
Hillsborough, Lomita Park, Millbrae and San 


Bruno lie between the mountains and the Bay, 
without factories and industries, merely cities 
of homes of the 
people. 


so-called ‘“‘best class” of 

The happy spirit of its people is ever appa- 
rent on the trains, electric lines, buses, public 
gatherings, in the school, churches, lodges and 
most of all, in the homes. 

These districts just voted by a majority of 
9 to 1 in the largest precincts $500,000 worth 
of 20-year bonds at 5 per cent. The money is 
to be used to purchase the high school plants 
in San Mateo and to build a new high school 
plant (capacity 1000 students) on the 35-acre 
site in San Mateo. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars is to be used to enlarge, to accommodate 
100 students, the school in Burlingame. 
Korty thousand dollars is set aside to purchase 
a site for a future school in San Bruno. 


high 


These two high schools in San Mateo and 
Burlingame are operated as one school and 
one student body. Students circulate between 
the two schools, which are a mile apart, by 
means of Pierce Arrow buses built in the 
school shops. 

Odds 5 to 1 


The street-corner betting was 5 to 1 against 
the bond carrying, so that a campaign of edu- 
cation was most necessary, particularly as the 
San Mateo site 
The District 
ganizations, 
tically all. 

his first talks before those organizations which 
would be 


was not conveniently located. 
Superintendent talked to 39 or- 
securing endorsements from prac- 
He was careful, of course, to make 
sure to endorse, and closing with 
the one strong organization which had failed to 
endorse. He insisted that it 


either refuse to 


approve or approve. 

The head of the Journalism Department and 
the journalism classes covered all such talks 
and furnished the four 
The 
excellent 


local newspapers 
Real Estate 
publicity in the 
Herewith is a copy of 


with 
Board 
San Fran- 
the card 
which was circulated by the workers, and run 
the 


plenty of copy. 
furnished 


Joint 


cisco papers. 


as paid advertising in newspapers. 





A California High School Bond Issue 


A Story Prepared by San Mateo Union High School 






An appeal to the voters was published in 
the newspaper in each municipality, signed by 
the mayor of the neighboring municipality. 
Any questions arising through the “safety 
valves” of the papers were answered, not by 
the school authorities, but by some disinter- 
ested party who received his information 
directly from the school authorities. 

A circular of information about the bonds 
was mailed to every voter by the typewriting 
classes of the schools, and also was run as 
naid advertising. Page one of this circular 
gave information relative to location of polls, 
precincts, and time of election, which was of 
interest to all. The second page gave a sum- 
mary of the growth of the district, a state- 
ment of the use of the money and the cost. 
The third page was an attempt to drive home 
the statistical information given. The last page 
asked the people to vote 
ciples. 

VOTE YES 
COLLEGE. 

VOTE YES IF YOU BELIEVE IN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL CHILDREN. 

VOTE YES IF YOU HAVE CONFIDENCE 
IN YOUR SCHOOL BOARD. 

The circular closed with a statement of in 
formation of interest to all, just as the first 
page. It bore the imprint of the depariment 
of printing of the high 
college. 

N ADDITION to 
I above, 


yes on large prin- 


IF YOU WANT THE JUNIOR 


school and junior 


the advertising mentioned 
inter-liners composed by sentences 
in English classes were run in the four news- 
papers during the entire campaign. The art 
departments made 250 3x4 automobile signs 
using the same slogans as were used for inter- 
liners. 

LEADERSHIP 
MUNITY ASSET. 

500 STUDENTS 1920. 

1300 STUDENTS 1925. 

3000 STUDENTS 1930. 

A COMMUNITY IS 
SCHOOLS. 

SAVE OUR SCHOOLS. 

MUST THE COLLEGE GO. 

SAVE THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

BETTER SCHOOLS — BETTER COM- 
MUNITY. 

BETTER EDUCATION MAKES FOR BET- 
TER MEN AND WOMEN. 


IN EDUCATION—A COM.- 


JUDGED BY ITS 
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KEEP THE COLLEGE. 

THE SCHOOLS MUST GROW WITH THE 
PENINSULA. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL CHIL- 
DREN. 

BETTER SCHOOLS—BETTER HOMES. 

GOOD SCHOOLS PAY—IN MEN AND 
MONEY. 

EDUCATION PAYS THE HIGHEST DIVI- 
DENDS. 

GOOD SCHOOLS 
SAFE. 


MAKE DEMOCRACY 


, io voters were aroused by telephone mes- 


sages from the schools under the auspices 
of the High School, and Junior College Parent- 
Teachers’ Association organization divided the 
among the different 
A life experienced 


precincts improvement 


organizations. had 
complete charge of the 
with a captain 


teer automobiles 


woman 
election 
Volun- 


workers on 


day, for each precinct. 


operated from headquarters 
in the different towns, and brought the voters 


to the polls. 


One of the significant incidents of the whole 
Hills- 
borough, whose residents are mostly the “ex- 


election was the fact that the town of 


tremely wealthy” people, voted unanimously, 


without a single dissenting vote, for this bond 
They pay one-fifth the 
and furnish only 12 


issue. cost of the 


schools students of the 


999 


323 high school students. 
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A Teacher’s Duty 
WW sympathy 

friendly 


Don’t let them fear you, and they won't con- 


that’s true, be always 


demn. 
3e cheerful, then your pupils will be also; 
Be calm, serene, and never rail at them. 
And work the hardest to make yourself better 
In body, mind, nobility of soul. 
Then will your greatness shine forth from the 
others 
And you will win your aim, and reach your 
goal. 
Follow your vision always, however lofty 
And all the lesser things will come to 
Nor worry, 
And 


you. 
for the best things oft grow slowly 
grow if to yourself you're 


your's will 


true. 


And best of all, show them the next step for 
ward, 

The step that makes each better than before. 
And so, in helping them, you too go onward; 
Who serves and loves, grows daily more and 

more. 
Dororny E. Oris 


Valley Union High School 
Sierraville, California 


Sierra Joint 


An Educated 
Bird 

A California 
Valley Quail 
trained to har 
ness as the re 
sult of patient 
Fred 
Cuche, an old 


work by 


hunter ot 
Ocean View. 
The Valley 
Quail is one of 
the finest up 
land game 
birds in the 
world. Cour- 
tesy California 
Fish and Game 
Commission 
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Better Rural Schools 
in California 


DIEGO 


AN COUNTY, a pioneer in many 
S types of educational advancemeat, has 
now taken another stride forward, in the or- 
ganization of the “San Diego County Better 


Rural Schools Conference.” About 60 promi- 
nent school people attended the organization 
meeting, called by County Superintendent of 
Schools Ada York. Inspiring addresses were 
made by Dwight Griswold, J. G. Imel, Presi- 
dent E. L. Hardy (San Diego State Teachers 
College), Professor Harvey L. Eby (Univers- 
ity of California Southern Branch), Miss Kath- 
erine Morrison, supervisor of art; Mr. W. S. 
Wright, supervisor of study; Mr. 
Charles E. Shell, attendance; 
Mrs. Ruth H. West, special teacher of music, 
and Miss Van Voorhees, director of 
physical education in the county schools. The 
conference then thrown open and there 
were many brief contributions from the floor. 


nature 
supervisor of 


Margaret 


was 


It is understood that San Diego County is 
the first county to inaugurate a Better Rural 


Schools organization. The idea is an extension 
of the rural schools conferences that have been 
called by Professor Eby. 


Officers, 1926 
The this 


are: 


officials chosen for organization 


Chairman, Mr. John Ballantyne, of El Ca- 
jon, an active member of the Farm Bureau. 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Liefy V. Upholt, 
cipal of Orange Glen School. 
Secretary: 


prin- 


County Superintendent, ex-officio. 

For the benefit of other counties which may 
wish to emulate the example of San Diego 
County, the constitution and by-laws of the 
new Conference are given herewith: 

Article 1—Preamble 

The Better Rural Schools Conference of San 
Diego County is an organization for the pur- 
pose of improving the rural schools of San 
Diego County. 
Article 2—Membership 


The members of the 
the delegates 


Conference shall be 
representing the State Teach- 
ers College, the Office of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, school trustees, rural school 
teachers, Farm Bureau, Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chambers of Commerce, and other 
community organizations, and all persons in- 
terested in country life who wish to join the 
Conference. 
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Article 3—Officers 


The officers of the Conference shall be 
three: the chairman, vice-chairman, and sec- 
retary. The chairman and vice-chairman shall 


be elected at the annual meeting of the Con- 
ference. The secretary shall be the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, ex-officio. The officers shall 
perform the usual duties of the offices to 
which they are elected. They shall be ex- 
officio members of all committees. 


Article 4—The Executive Board 

Section 1. The executive board of the Con- 
ference shall be vested in the officers and a 
committee consisting of delegates chosen from 
the following organizations: 

1. School trustees. 

2. Rural School Teachers. 
3. State Teachers College at San 
Office of 
Schools. 
o. County 
6. San 


Diego. 
Superintendent of 


i . 


County 


Board of 
Diego Farm 
7. Chambers of 


Education, 
Bureau. 
Commerce. 
S. Parent-Teachers’ Associations. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the Exe- 
cutive Board to suggest policies and formulate 
plans to carry out the objectives of the Con- 
ference. The Executive Board shall transact 
all necessary and delegated business. The Con 
ference retains the power to 
matters of policy. 


determine all 


Article 5—Meetings 


Section 1. Annual Meetings. 
annual meeting of this Conference shall be 
held at ten o'clock a. m., on the third Satur- 
day in January of each year. 

Section 2. 


The regular 


Special Meetings. Special meet- 
ings may be called at the request of the Exe- 
cutive Board or at the request of any group 
of members of the Conference. 

Section 3. Notice of Meeting. Notice of all 
meetings shall be given by publication in one 
or more newspapers in this county, stating the 
time and place of the meeting and the business 
to be transacted. 

7 tk cd 


San Diego Round Table 


A May Day Round Table for school execu- 
tives and supervisors was held in San Diego, 
under the auspices of the State College there. 
The general subject was teacher training. 
Representive school people from communities 
throughout Southern California took part in 
the discussions. In charge of the sessions 
were President Hardy and Superintendents 
Landis and Randall. 














Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 





or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 


Home-Making a Basic Industry 

NEW NOTE has been struck in education 
A and our public schools are responding. 
We have long accepted the four-fold aim of 
education, the social—civic, the vocational, the 
health and the avocational and for many of 
our girls we have applied these directly in 
training for home-making but we have stopped 
there. Now we are conscious of the demand, 
that not only shall our young people be trained 
for future citizenship and for wage earning 
but that they shall consciously be directed 
toward home-making, and parental training. 
This is in line with the best teaching of our 
social and natural sciences that healthy, happy 
families are not an accident but the result of 
obedience to great natural, social and moral 
laws. 

Recognizing as we do the importance of the 
home in our society, training for home-making 
becomes a very important function of the 
public schools. 

Home-making is the great vocation into 
which the majority of our men and women 
go. We have not always thought of it as a 































vocation and we have not always recognized 
it as such when we offer training to boys and 
girls in our public schools. For men it is not 
a wage earning occupation, yet it is none the 
less a very important business in which they 


share as partners. For the great majority of 


women, it is the vocation, not only through 
which they earn their support but through 
which they give the best that they have in 
time and effort. 

If this is true, it is right and proper that 
our schools should consciously train boys and 


upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 
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girls to look forward to the time when they 
will share in home-making, and also to appre- 
ciate the necessity for training which will fit 
them to efficiently discharge the great responsi- 
bilities which come to them with marriage and 
home-making. 


Our girls and boys are in the public schools 
for a large part of their waking time. They 
are also under the direction of well-trained, 
earnest teachers, who are directing their 
efforts to developing the best things in these 
young people. Let us determine that our 
schools shall stress in their training, the best 
physical, mental, and spiritual development 
for every boy and girl which shall consciously 
have as its aim the building of the finest and 
best stock that America can produce. In this 
way our schools will serve as real makers oi 
homes.—Awnwna E. RicHarpson, Dean, Home Eco 


nomics Division, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


qe 
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P.-T. A. Legislation 


T.. P.-T. A. Department of Legislation is 
particularly interested in a declaration ot 
purpose. The P.-T. A. stands for things political, 
but political in the finest sense of the word, 
working for higher ideals in government. By 
striving to create an informed public opinion 
we can be a factor in better government work 
ing for desirable legislation and working 
against undesirable legislation. 








Although we are political, we are non-pal! 
tisan and non-sectarian. We work for a cause. 
To maintain this ideal, it is wise to be on the 
alert for all bills which would in any way 
link up religion with the public schools. Such 
bills as compulsory reading of the Bible in 
the public schools, using class-rooms for re- 
ligious instruction, or releasing children dur 
ing school hours for religious instruction must 
be defeated, if the public school is to main 
tain the ideal of democracy for which it now 
stands.— Mrs. SermMa W. Asrams, Legislation 
Chairman, California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Second District, San Francisco. 
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Pupils Ask Questions 
[* AN EFFORT to check up 
teaching methods 


on my own 
and to find out what 


heads of 


was 


going on inside the my class I re- 


cently asked this one as the last question in 
a Civics 
“What 


who 


examination of an eighth grade: 
you like to ask the 
book? (What don’t you 


struck me that others might 


would 
the 


questions 
man wrote 
understand?)” It 
be interested in the answers so here they 
mistakes and all: 


Why does an American citizen have to serve 


> 


are, 


on a jury’ 


Is a man free when he on bail? 

Why does a Senator have to be thirty years 
old Representative only twenty-five be- 
fore they can take office? 

Will a the U. S. tour 


that does not return in a vear lose his citizen- 


is out 
and a 


citizen leaving on a 
ship? 
What 
What was slavery introduced? 
Why is it that the 
November and he does not take office 
till March 4 of the following ‘year? 
Why is it 


the 


does pro tem mean? 


President is voted for in 


a naturalized man takes a 


place in Cabinet and yet not be- 


come President? I don’t think they 


ought to let him be a Cabinet member 
if he president. 
Why is it if a 


mother 


cannot be 
child’s 
and father are living and the 
takes 


be comes a 


foreign-born 


mother out naturalization pa- 
the chil- 
not citizens until their father 


takes out hi 


pers and citizen, 
dren are 
s naturalization papers? 
| always feel very humble and ineffi- 
cient in the 
like this 


dently 


tace of a set of questions 


juestions which are so evi- 


honest which reveal 
tell all 
- LYLE 
School, 


ones, so 


much and do not that is 
behind 
Principa 


California 


inquiry 


ALISON, 
Korbel, 


mentary 


Summer Sessions 


vs from the California field re- 


veals an unusually suceessful and 


notable series of summer _ sessions. 


Fifteen thousand teachers and stud- 


ents bled at 


assen pleasant academic 
rendezvous 


A ature of 


large 


the the 
of distinguished faculty 


from 


sessions was 
numbe! 
members 
the 


countries. 


called other parts of 


United States, and from other 


Cosmopolitanism was finely 


expressed 


EDUCATIONAL 


News 


Parents Taught Anew 

ECOND DISTRICT California Congress of 
S Parents and Teachers, went 
in 1925. Their business grew. It has doubled 
its output. 1926 promises even greater returns 
Their shingle reads “Parents Taught Anew,” 
and the demand about equals the supply. 

What? Child welfare. 

How? By well 
text book “The 
Needs.” 

Who? 
well their subject. 

When? 
P.-T. meeting. 

Why? It is 
that our children 
Parents, patronize your district by joining your 


into business 


lessons from 


Nature 


arranged 
Child, His 


our 


and his 


Trained leaders who have. studied 


During some part of every regular 


that 
our 


meet we keep place 


best 


with 
and we do for 
nearest study circle, so that your teachers may 
be proud of the complete Parent-Teacher. 


Mrs. 


President, 


Bitty Brown 
Richmond Federation 


Richmond, California 


ese 


Tey) at 


baw bh. ., 


Prize-winning poster by a school child. 
American Humane Society. 
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Copla 


the Spanish of C. L. 
las Torresnobles,” 
Marcial-Dorado: 
Mateo Union 
An unusually 


Translated from 
“Los Castillos de 
Pintoresea, by C. 
Spanish II, in San 
Mateo, California. 


| oan the moon is shining, 


Shadows cast 


Shaw, in 
from Espana 
text used in 
High School, San 
good rendition. 









no curtain o’er her, 





Down beneath the moon is sleeping 
. Cercedilla. 






Cercedilla 





Through the mountain all is. calmness, 
So, the sky and land are tranquil, 






Even in my soul is stillness, 
And in Cercedilla, quiet. 






In repose the town is sleeping. 





Here is beauty in the silence. 
See, the stars above are twinkling, 
Twinkling over Cercedilla. 



















Stars are up there without number, 
Silver rays shine from above us, 
Simple, happy peasants slumber 
In the town of Cercedilla. 



























Some one does his serenading 
‘Neath the unconcealed sky. 
Down beneath the moon is sleeping 
Cercedilla Cercedilla. 
ELIZABETH WRIGHT 
Pupil in Spanish II, Burlingame, 
Branch, San Mateo 
High School 
San Mateo, California 
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The Longer School Day 





a wegen you have noticed that most of 
the suggestions in regard to increasing the 


























teacher’s load, come from those who do not 
teach. 
The classroom teacher who must bear the 












































load or break under it, is seldom heard or 
heeded. I hope that you will find space to 
print my protest against the longer day. I 
have tried it. A recent Sierra Educational 
News contained the suggestion that we con- 
tinue high school sessions until 4:00 or 4:30 
o'clock. 














the teacher conducts five 
or six classes in addition to her study-hall and 


advisory 


In most schools, 

















sections. Few principals would 





ap- 
prove of regular classes. 
them 
supervised study, which usually increases the 
length of her Five 


periods equiva- 


giving her 7 








However, are 





many of introducing 














class period to one hour. 
length 


minutes. 











each one hour in are 











lent to seven periods of 42 Thus the 
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News 


teacher is really given seven classes 
advisory and study-hall sections. 

We all like the alive 
and enthusiastic. We suggest that those who 
favor closing school at 4:30, try out their plan 
during the months of May and June in the 
San Joaquin or the Santa Clara Valley! Note 
how enthusiastic pupils and feel 
during the last hour of the day! 


besides 


best teacher who is 


teachers 


CLarRA R. JOHNSON 


San Jose, California 


In Kings County 

I WISH to report the organization of the 
Kings County Elementary School Principals 
Association. President, Farley M. Auble, Rt. A, 
Box 342, Lemoore, California; vice-president, 
Mrs. Anna Noble, Lemoore; secretary-treasurer, 


Mrs. Pauline Stewart, Rt. C, Box 93, Hanford 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 
Field Assistant, Kings County 
Hanford, California 


*” ” ok 


Harmonica Bands 


: YOU want to create an interest in music 
within the heart of the big boy whose voic« 
is changing and who is otherwise self-conscious, 
organize an Harmonica Band! The idea is 
running through the rural schools like wild 
fire! Pupils are besieging their teachers at all 
recess period to teach them new songs. 

It is a 
child 
those 


means of music expression for the 


who cannot “carry a tune,” as well as 


who are proficient in 


follow a 


music. It 
the 
band of 


trains 
them to leader, attunes ear and 
requires concentration. A 
at Stanislaus County Institute, to 
delight of all who heard them. At 


the carols were played by many. 


30 played 
the 
Christmas, 


great 


Starting in with cheap harmonicas, the pupils 


now are demanding dollar the 


time their taste for better tone quality is rapid 
ly improving. They 


ones. In 


short 


all buy instruments in the 


same key, so that the tunes will be in unison. 

To make it very simple at first, we find the 
“Do” or I of the scale, then the 3, 5, and Sth 
These are all produced by “blowing” (exhal 
ing), and all the rest of the tones by “draw 
ing” (inhalation). The scale is then found 
After that the songs are put on the board 


in numbers. 


Mrs. Carrit BRown DEXTER 
Rural Music Supervisor 
Stanislaus County 


Modesto, California 
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Hollywood 
that 


From Hollywood 
notable high schools of Califor- 
the 


booklets 


, 
ne 


beautiful city of 
published 
the stu- 
“Crim- 

The 
hand- 
benefit of 


located in 


Two recently 


by school, set up and printed by 
dents of the High School print shop, are 
White” 


issued 


and “Good Manners.” 
the 


information, 


son and 


former, by student body, is 
book ral the 
newcomers and visitors and also for those who 
conducting the affairs 
the admirably 
tial information is given concerning the many 
the schools. On 
noble “Achieve 


a 
of gene for 


are actively engaged in 


of school. Concisely and essen- 

ganizations and activities of 
the the 
the Honorable.” 

The other booklet, in its 
second edition and comprises answers to those 
that students asked 
guidance ordinary 
stated 


and 


cover is school’s seal, 


‘Good Manners” is 


questions have concern- 
conduct. 
particulars 


booklets 


matters 
the 


ing in or 
Succinctly 
of etiquette courtesy. 
clearly the 


atmosphere 


needful 
Such 

fine 

the 


are 
as 
show and 


these democracy 


wholesome of modern Amer- 


ican high school. 


Junior High School 
N UNUSUALLY concise and lucid publica- 
tion 
the 
been 
the 
fornia. 


A 


ol 


the advantages and disadvantages 
Junior High School organization, has 
issued recently by Robert J. Teall of 
Madera Union High School, Madera, Cali- 
He points out, among other advan- 
that of “association and competition 
the pupils’ equals in age and ability, 
with inferiors. It takes seventh 
and eighth graders ‘off the backs’ 
grades in the small country 
recognition the special 
by adolescent boys 


of 


tages, 
with in- 


stead of his 


of the lower 
It 


needed 


school. is 
treatment 


and girls.” 


a 
of 


Los Angeles Museum 
The 
Art, 
William 
rapidly 
The 
substantial 


Institute 
leadership of 
forward 


Angeles Museum and Otis 
the 
Alanson moving 
ever-expanding fields of 


two 


Los 


ot under distinguished 


Bryan, is 
into service. 


past years have been signalized 
in exhibit 
School- 


Californians 


by 


increases in floor space, 


materials, and in research publications. 
and 


utilizing 


Southern 
the 
this great museum 


people in general, 


in particular, are rich and varied 


resources of and art gallery. 
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Swedish Vocational Schools 
OCATIONAL 
scribed in a recent monograph published 
the Vocational Education Association 
the Middle West. Emanuel E. Ericson, 
of the Department Community Mechanics 
and Vocational Education of Santa Barbara 
State Teachers College, has translated the 
document from the original of Alex. Berglund 
editor of Tidskrift for Praktiska Undomsskolo! 

The 32-page bulletin carries a of il 
lustrations showing apprentice and_ trade 
A few ago Mr. Berglund came 
to the United States and made a study 
He was so pleased by 
that, in reciprocation, 
excellent Mr. 
translation 


schools of Sweden are de- 


V 


by ot 
director 


of 


series 
schools. years 
of ow 
his 
pre 
Ericson 


vocational schools. 


recep‘ion here he 
this 
rendered a 
Berglund’s thesis. 

The Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West has published seven monographs 
including this one. Any of these may be ob 
tained from L. W. Wahlstrom, 1711 Estes Ave 


nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


pared statement. 


has service in his ot 


* * * 


Sight Saving 
-SAVING classes in Cleveland schools 
described 


IGHT 


are 


» 


procedure set forth in a 


and their organization and 
70-page booklet pub 
the Cleveland Board of Education 
Cleveland has pioneered, since 1911, in sight 
saving methods for school children. The best 
of the city’s experience in this field is gath 
ered into this new publication. A limited num 
ber of copies are available at $1.00 each, the 


cost of publication. 


at ¥ 


lished by 


x 


Handcraft in Wood and Metal 
yECENTLY the Arts 
Peoria, Illinois, has brought out a new and 
revised edition of this widely-known 
manual. “We do not know of any book,” 
Mr. Charles A. Bennett, 
of the Press, “that 
teacher who wishes 
shop work.” 


Manual Press, ot 

shop 
writes 
and editor 
stimulating 


more art 


president 
is 


so 
put 


to 


to into his 

The modern school shop can be, and in many 
schools is, a laboratory 
of authentic merit and 
of beauty and good taste. Hooper and Shirley 
with substantial background of Britis! 
craftsmanship, have prepared a handsome text 


artistic 
wholesome standards 


for expressio! 


a 





ools 
and 
pub 
ion 
ght 
best 
ath 
um 
the 


ol 
and 
shop 
“ites 
litor 
oO 
his 


Eye-Sight Conservation 


Ernest A. HutrcHinson, Los Angeles* 


N INVALUABLE handbook has been com- 

piled by Hannum, research engineer of 

the national Eye-Sight Conservation 
Council and edited by Guy A. Henry, Director 
of that organization. The book is a condensed 
report of the comprehensive program of inves- 
tigation carried on by the Council since its in- 
ception in 1921. The Eye-Sight Conservation 
Council, Times Building, Broadway and Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 


Sources of information have been twofold. 
First: Literature already available, comprising 
about 2,000 references, over 300 of which are 
listed in the bibliography. 


Second: Original research carried on by the 
Council, including a study of the statutory pro- 
visions of all states pertaining to testing sight 
of school children and surveys covering the 
public school systems of 250 of the largest 
cities in the United States, normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges enrolling 300 or over, all 
colleges and universities enrolling 750 or over, 
and a selected list of 750 leading and repre- 
sentative industrial and commercial establish- 
ments. 


Hitherto there has been a lack of just such 
surveys and summaries as have been analyzed 
in this volume. Anyone interested in the sub- 
ject—parent, teacher, school, factory or busi- 
ness executive—can well use this manual. 


Preceding Chapter One is a glossary of the 
commoner optometric terms, such as “acuity 
of vision” and “error of refraction.” Chapter 
Two treats of eye hygiene. Obviously that 
statement of an expert that ‘71.3 per cent of 
persons with eye trouble suffer from some form 
of head pain” compels attention. How to save 
sight is set forth in twenty short rules. 


*Distinguished optometrist. 


Regarding motion pictures: “Motion pic- 
tures with defects of photography, manufac- 
ture, and projection-apparatus, may prove in- 
jurious to eye-sight, while eye-strain caused by 
viewing motion pictures may indicate a sub- 
normal condition of the eyes, which should. de- 
mand immediate attention.” 

Chapter Two, “Eye Defects,” includes ame- 
tropias, presbyopia, second sight, cross-eye and 
color blindness. 

The warning regarding the neglect of cross- 
eyes in children is impressive: “Many cases 
of cross-eyes among children can be straight- 
ened if the proper lenses are worn”... “If 
this condition is neglected the child will lose 
vision in the eye that turns.” 

Chapter Three outlines the commoner forms 
of eye diseases. Chapter Four, “Eye-sight and 
Education,” tabulates the comparative value 
of the various senses as means of acquiring 
“learning. 


” 


Vision heads the list with 46 per 
cent kinesthesia, muscular sensations 22 per 
cent, auditory 18 per cent, taste and smell 2 
per cent. 

Chapter Five covers eye-sight and occupa- 
tion: (a) Survey of eye-sight conservation in 
industry, (b) visual requirements of railway 
employees, (c) eye-sight in government service, 
and (d) motorists’ eye-sight. 

The statement is made that there are fifteen 
million automobiles registered in the United 
States, but only four states make statutory 
reference to the eye-sight of motorists. In five 
other states eye-sight tests are conducted with- 
out legal mandate, and forty-one states have 
apparently no interest in the matter. 

Chapter Six, “Eye Protection,” treats of 
eye hazards in industry. Chapter Seven, on 
illumination is interesting and practical and 
shows increased output due to better illumi- 
nation. Chapter Eight, the concluding chapter, 
discusses the eye-sight of noted persons. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN CALIFORNIA 


A valuable and interesting monograph, by the late Dr. Richard Gauze 
Boone, Associate Editor Sierra Educational News and Professor of Education, 
University of California. The inspiring story of professional development 
in a great State. Bound in boards, stamped, royal blue buckram, 115 pages, 


frontispiece portrait, $1.25 per copy; 3 copies $3.50. Order from California 
Teachers’ Association, Phelan Building, San Francisco, California. 
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Guerin Prints 


Se PRINTS are famous colored re- 
productions of original paintings by 


Jules Guerin. The distributor of these master- 
pieces is William T. Shepherd, 1724 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

Since Guerin gave to the world the inimitable 
of French chateaux and 
historic interest in the 
his reputation has gained addi- 


series of drawings 
public buildings of 
United States, 
tional lustre by his success as the creator of 
the color scheme for the San Francisco exhi- 
bition which attracted the attention of the 
whole world. 

The “Guerin Prints a unique place 
among American art publications. Guerin was 
particularly happy in choosing subjects of wide 
and lasting interest, under the magic of 
his brush they a decorative quality 
that is rarely found in pictures. 
of his 


” 


occupy 


and 
took on 
The exquisite 
color quality work has given him an 
international reputation. It is the combination 
of these qualities that gives his work so high 
rank and makes Prints, so appropriate 
as decorations either in the home, public places 
or school rooms. 


these 


These reproductions of Guerin’s 


are probably the most faithful repro- 
paintings yet made in 
lithographic 


another 


ductions of 
America. They are not 
artist on 
reproduced direct from 
and printed in 
they 


copies made by 
stone, but are 
the originals colors. 
As a result, 


derful 


retain Guerin’s won- 

and tonal 
World Brotherhood 

72 @ help children 


an interdependent world” 


technique quality. 


learn how to live in 


has be- 
t “make 
The children can 
they can be taught 
will instead of 

This first 
Series is for children to read for them- 


The world is changing. It 
come a neighborhood. 
it a 


We must 
brotherhood.” 
do it, for good- 
the ancient grudge. 

volume in a Goodwill 
selves, or for mothers and teachers to 
will find it 
stories, but 


read and use. The teacher 


valuable not only for its 


for the projects, games, pageants and 
programs it contains. 

A book of 120 having a de- 
signed cover in four colors, 


plates, 


pages, 
four color 
and a number of text illustra- 
tions in black and white. 50 cents. 
National 
War, 532 Seventeenth 
Washington, D.C. 


Prevention of 
Street, N. W 


Council for 
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NEws 


“Seventy-Six” 


EGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 

written a four-part serial story, “Seventy 
Six,” now appearing in the American Boy, to 
acquaint boys and girls with the events that 
led up to the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. The publication of this serial, 
and its illustration by Charles J. DeLand, the 
eminent artist who specializes in Colonial pic- 
tures, constitute the American Boy's part of 
this year’s nation-wide Sesqui-Centennial cele- 
bration. 


has 


” 


Teachers tell us that instructors in history 
and reading in elementary and high schools 
will find this story very useful and timely. For 
this reason we are glad to offer free of charge 
the four consecutive of the American 
Boy in which this serial will appear, to any 
teacher who will write for them. We are 


issues 


GeorGE F, PIERROT 
Managing Editor 
The American Boy 


Detroit, Michigan 


BOOKS ef GOODWILL 


AF 
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Primary Reading Playgrounds of America, New York City. 1925. 


OALS of Accomplishment in Reading for 
t. First and Second Grades” are described 
in a 36-page mimeographed bulletin, by Miss 


M. Madilene Veverka, Supervisor Kindergar- 


ten and Primary Grades, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 
In describing this admirable piece of re- 


“There has been 
many quarters in 
the testing and grouping of children into abil 
ity groups. 


search, Miss Vererka states: 
a great deal of activity in 


Some courses of study have been 


produced with this idea in mind. I hardly 
need tell you that I have always been sus- 
picious of any labeling of children, such as 


bright, superior, dull, dumb-bell, genius, stupid, 


subnormal, etc. Little children do not reveal 
themselves so easily to our crude testing. 
There are many qualities that make up per- 
sonality for which we as yet have found no 
yardstick. 

I am sending you a little monograph in which 
I have divided the work in reading so that 
a child in the first grade may progress ac- 
cording to goals. For the first half of the 


that children 
may be working with the assignment they can 


first grade I have divided it so 


do, and progress with the next one as soon 
as they are through. The Al, B2, and A2 I 
have divided into three goals. In this way | 


have hoped to escape the labeling of children 
but have labeled the task instead. 
are interested in our various activities through- 


Since you 
out the state I thought you might glance this 
and tuck it 
the other attempts at solving educational prob 


over away somewhere among 
lems.” 


* 4 * 


Piano Pieces My Children Love 


Thirty-six of the most popular classical se 
lections have been brought together in this 
volume and published by Noble and Noble 
of 76 Fifth Avenue, New York Citv. The music 


has been simplified by E. J. Biedermann. 
Among the selections are such universal fa- 
vorites as: Barcarolle, Berceuse, Bridal March, 
Humoreske, Largo, Melody in F, Minuet, Pre- 
lude, Spring Song, Traumerei, Flower Song, 
Evening Star, The Lost Chord, Simple Aveu, 
and Cradle Song. It is a choice collection of 


masterpieces, 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA: ITS PARKS 
PLAYGROUNDS—Edited by John 
Kane. Sumptuously illustrated quarto, many 
colorplates. 521 p. Published by Resorts and 


AND 
Francis 





There are certain noteworthy books which, 
upon publication, immediately win a place in 
the reference library and among the authorita- 
tive handbooks. Such a volume is “Picturesque 
America,” edited with meticulous care by Kane 
and magnificently illustrated. It has taken high 
rank among American geographical 
Featuring the National parks and playgrounds, 


guides. 


it opens to the casual reader the wonderlands 
of American scenery and beauty spots. It pow- 
erfully stimulates the reader to a finer appre- 
ciation of the mighty empire of the United 
States. V. MacC. 
ob * > 
SEVEN WONDERLANDS OF THE AMERICAN 
WEST—By Thomas D. Murphy, 325 p, col- 
Wis, EB. -€. 


ored plates and 


Boston, 1925. 


Page Company 


This beautiful volume profusely illustrated 
with colored plates comprises the notes of a 
traveler concerning various pilgrimages to the 


National Park, the 
Grand Canyon, Zion, Glacier and Crater Lake 


Yellowstone Yosemite, 


National Parks, and the petrified forests of 
Arizona. Mr. Murphy is widely known as the 
author of “In Unfamiliar England,’ “On Sun- 


set Highways,” “New England Highways and 


By-ways.” 


This handsome volume is one of the “See 
America First” series. Others of the set deal 
with New Mexico, Texas, Arizona, Colorado, 
Oregon, Florida, Canada, Alaska, Utah, and 
other notable North American regions. Mur- 


phy’s treatise does not pretend to be encyclo- 


pedic or detailed, but gives an excellent and 
readable running account of western wonder 


places. It is a volume of well-recorded im 
pressions. 
* * * 
DOINGS AT HOME — 4d ; 
reader. By Emma Serl. Illustrated hy Harry 
E. Wood. 128 p. 
A family of 
delightful little 


is designed courtesy and good manners in the 


EVERYDAY 


purtesy 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 
squirrels are the actors in this 
which 


supplementary reade! 


first or second grades. Emma Serl is head of 
the English Department and formerly teacher 
of primary methods. Kansas City Teachers’ 
College. She has written several excellent 
books for little children. The stories are read 
ily adaptable for dramatization. There are 


eleven pages of silent reading exercises 
Day by day the squirrels learned better man 


ners, and on the last page they are as polite 
as any proud mother could possibly desire 
The pictures are whimsical and with much 


humor. 
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THE HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY OF 
ADULT EDUCATION—Compiled under the 
auspices of the British Institute of Adult Edu- 


cation. 190 p. H.F. W. Deane and Sons, The 
Yearbook Press, 31 Museum Street, London 
W.C. 1926. Paper, 2s 6d net. 


This compendious manual is the first of its 
kind in England. Part I, defines Adult Educa- 
tion, narrates the recent growth of the move- 
ment and describes the main forms of Adult 
Education. Part II, comprises a comprehensive 
annotated list of universities, voluntary asso- 

and other organizations. 
Part III, is a geographical survey of activities 
in the field of Vocational Adult Education. An 
appendix gives the Education Act of 1921 re- 
lating to Adult Education, and 1355 to 
education authorities. 


ciations, libraries 


local 


It is to be hoped that a similar handbook may 
be prepared for the United States as a whole 
and California. Such reference 
books as the British volume are invaluable to 
workers in the field. 

LES ADVENTURES DU FILBUSTER BEAU- 
CHENE—By Alain-Rene LeSage. Edited, with 
introduction exercises and vocabulary, by Harry 
Kurz, 


also one for 


professor of Romance Languages, Knox 


College. 260 p. il. The Century Modern Lan- 
guage Series. The Century Company. 1926. 
$1.00. 


The resuscitation of this excellent historical 
narrative by the famous author of “Gil Blas’”’ 
should prove to be an event of 
interest to all who are 
literature. For this graceful ac- 
count of the thrilling and unfortunate adven- 
tures of the pirate Robert 


considerable 
interested in French 
many years 
Chevalier dit 
been available only in out-of- 
print editions which are no longer easy to ob- 
tain. 

Although the 


Beauchene has 


present edition has been de- 
signed primarily for use as a classroom text- 
book, its 


teresting 


attractive appearance 


illustrations 


and its in- 

reproduced from. en- 

gravings taken from rare old editions of Ca- 
nadian and pirate books of the 17th and 18th 
centuries make it worthy of a place on the 
shelves of any library.—V. MaccC. 

= * * 

THE GIRLS EVERYDAY BOOK—4u anthology 
of literature for girls and women, from the 
standpoint of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 434 p. The Womans Press. New 
York City. 1926. 

Every girl, every young woman, every wo- 
man, knows that many times in life come 
those hours and seasons when the spirit yearns 
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for inspiration and comforting thought. This 
volume is a collection of short selections, in 
prose and verse, designed for the feminine 
spirit. They reflect the modern social gospel. 
They have been chosen with fine discrimina- 
tion. They range over all the seasons and 
through every mood from flaming crimson to 
deepest indigo.—V. MacC. 


* wk 


THE PATHWAY TO READING—Second 
Third Readers. Teachers’ Manuals to accom- 
pany Primer, First, Second and Third Readers. 
By Coleman, Uhl and Hosic. Silver, Burdett 
and Company. 1925. 


and 


A distinguished group of school people have 
collaborated in this charming series of readers. 
Bessie B. Coleman is specialist in reading. 
Willis L. Uhl is associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of 
Teachers College, 

The readers are 
colored 


Wisconsin. 
Columbia 


Hosic is at 
University. 
illustrated 
meet modern 
this field. The 
structed according to the findings of 
researches. Modern scientific and cultural 
foundations underlie (1) the materials, (2) 
the objectives of each book, (3) the form of 
presentation, and (4) the reading activities 
for children as suggested in the manuals and 
in the books of the series itself. 

While utilizing the new results of modern 
research, the authors of The Pathway to Read- 
ing have not discarded the good which is con- 
tained in the cultural literary heritage of 
the race. Instead, they have combined science 
as it affects materials, objectives, 


profusely with 
high re- 


series is 


pictures and 


quirements in con- 


recent 


processes, 
and methods of teaching and learning reading 
with the finest available examples of literary 
expression of both fact and fancy. These read- 
ers provide worthwhile materials, so organized 
as to lend themselves to establishment of 
habits required in effective pursuit of reading 
activities, in school and out.—V. MacC. 


o< Ed ok 


THE GOBLINS OF HANBECK—By Alberta Ban- 
croft. 123 p., many ils. and color plates by 
Harold Sichel. Robert M. McBride & Co. 1925. 
$1.50. 

In an old-time village were unseen happy 
elves who aided the good housewives in their 
daily tasks. Our little goblin, aided by a mis- 
chievous changeling, rebelled. This is the 
theme for the exeeptionally charming story for 
younger readers. The pictures are delightful, 
the large type, the paper good, the margins 
generous, the book is a thing of childish de- 
light. 
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A HANDBOOK FOR CALIFORNIANS—A Key 
to Meaning and Pronunciation of Spanish and 
Indian Place Names. By Gertrude (Mrs. Frank 
K.) Mott. Foreword by Herbert E. Bolton, 
University of California. School edition. 116 p. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company. San Fran- 
cisco. 1926. 


No more effective presentation of this valu- 
ale little handbook can be made than by 
citing in part Professor Bolton's preface re- 
marks. He shows that Spain effectively and 
permanently colonized half of the 
Hemisphere. From Chili to San Diego, and 
from Argentina to the Rio Grande the civiliza- 
tion is still Spanish. In all that vast region 
the language, the laws, and the traditions of 
the dominant people are inherited from Spain. 

Farther north, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California, Spain's hold was less 
firm, for these provinces were mere outposts, 
which in Spanish days never got beyond the 
frontier stage. 


Western 


They were Borderlands, which 
finally fell into the hands of the Anglo- 
Americans. The real Spanish-America, then as 
now, lay to the South of the Rio Grande. 

But even in these Borderlands Spain left a 
permanent impress. Not the least of her con- 
tributions to California civilization are the 
geographical and place names which she spread 
so liberally over our These beautiful 
names are one of the California’s most 
tinctive historical and cultural treasures. 

Unfortunately, many of these musical words 
are badly mangled in the lips of our residents 
and of visitors to our state, and their rich 
significance is lost to them through ignorance 
of their historic or symbolic import. Realizing 
this, and wishing to help those who care to 
know, Mrs. Mott has prepared this guide. 

The volume comprises extensive lists of 
place names, governors, Franciscan Fathers, 
padres, famous men of Californian history, and 
literary gems. It should find a place in every 
California school library. V. MacC. 

a = 


map. 


dis- 


THE NEGRO AND HIS SONGS—A study of 


typical negro songs in the South. By Howard 


W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson. 306 p. The 
University of North Carolina Press. Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 1925. $3.00. 

This volume is a unique interpretation of 
the Negro as he expresses himself in song. 
His newer creations of religious song, his 
everyday social songs, and his work songs are 
reproduced here exactly as they 
Here are songs that should form 
contribution to the study of 


are sung. 
a notable 
literature, folk 
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psychology, and sociology. 
subordinated interpretation and theory to 
analysis and accuracy of presentation. The 
is a work which offers a wealth of in- 
material to the student of race and 
race relations. 


The authors have 


result 
valuable 


“The Negro and His Songs,” says Lawrence 
Stallings, “‘is of the now constantly re- 
curring symptoms of a scholarly and scientific 
effort to collect and arrange the traditional 
literature of the Negro in America, which he 
has wrought and edited only by the spoken 
word. It is preparation for the work that the 
South will presently devote to its racial prob- 
lems, a foundation for a sociological structure 
which cannot be done elsewhere.” 


one 


~ oS * 


TOUTE LA FRANCE—By Jean Leeman. 236 p. 
Charles E. Merrill Company, 1925. $1.00. 


The authentic information regarding France 
and her people which modern teaching de- 
mands as a basis for the intelligent study of 
the French language, is attractively supplied in 
this new second year reader. 

“Toute la France” takes the French pupil on 
a well-planned and delightful tour through the 
leading French provinces. Landing at Bor- 
deaux, they journey first into the “Midi,” and 
then gradually work their way toward the 
North, visiting, lesson by lesson, such fascinat- 
ing places as the Coral Coast, Carcassonne, the 
Rhone Valley, Avignon, the silk country, the 
porcelain country, the Chateau region, etc. 
Simplicity and interest are the keynotes of this 
book which so thoroughly meets the needs of 
French teachers for easy reading material and 
exercises. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS—By Kenneth R. LaVoy. 142 p. 
Many plates. Manual Arts Press. 1924. $1.25. 


Mr. LaVoy is instructor of Industrial Arts 
in the public schools of New Rochelle. His 
excellent handbook comprises a well-selected 
series of specific activities, including bench 
woodworking, electricity, radio, concrete, sheet- 
metal and advanced woodworking. The plates 
and drawings are of special merit. Each group 
of projects is preceded by an introduction 
which lays the foundation for intelligent work, 
and full instructions are given for each in- 
dividual project. The book concludes with a 
worthy list of reference books, 
shop, and a_ specimen of 
schedule. 


rules of the 


daily clean-up 


—V. MacC. 
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PLANT AND ANIMAL IMPROVEMENTS—A 
textbook for students of agriculture. By Elmer 
Roberts, in with Eugene Daven- 
port. 186 p. il. Ginn and Company. 1925. $1.32. 
Although this volume is primarily a _ text- 

book for students in high schools, its use is 

short, introductory 
in genetics in either normal schools or colleges. 

As stated in the preface, “it is not a collec- 

tion of ‘rule of thumb’ for the breeder, but 

an attempt to bring together such information 
as will give the intelligent view 
of the processes involved in the improvement 
of plants and animals.” 
An examination of the 
admirably the 
condensing 


consultation 


recommended for courses 


student an 


book itself 
author has succeeded in 
clarifying a large body of 
theories in the interests of the more practical 
aspect of the Especial attention is 
important feature of the book, 
the illustrations, which are of uncommon in- 
terest and variety.—V. MacC. 


x * * 


shows 
how 


and 


subject. 
called to an 


CHILD-LIBRARY READERS—Book Eight. By 
William H. Elson and Mary H. Burris. The 
Elson Extension Series. 560 p. il. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago, 1925. 

This volume contains chiefly copyrighted 
mat rial of the informational type, by writers 
of the The which 
been unusual, and the 
although generally unfamiliar, are of 


present day. stories have 


included are poems, 
genuine 
beauty and merit. The pupil’s interest, aroused 
by the type of material 
stimulated by the 


presented, is further 
arrangement of selections 
in groups, each 
phase of 


along the 


dealing 
life. His 


same 


with some particular 
desire for further reading 
linas is then satisfied by 
means of the extended lists of selected library 
readings. 
Included are 
tions for 


biographical 


topics, 


sketches, sugges- 
theme questions for testing 


comprehensions, and helps for the acquire- 


ments of increased proficiency in silent read- 
ing. 

Elson users. will 
the Child-Library 
any selections in the basal 
nality of the material in this 
the other books of the series, 
Macc. 


» ~ * 


that 
duplicate 
series. The origi- 


appreciate the fact 


Readers do not 


volume, as in 
will appeal to 
everyone.—V. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF STATISTICS—By 
L. L. Thurstone. 237 p. il. Macmillan Company. 
1925. 
Statistical 

important 


materials have come to play an 


part in educational and 


educational research and educational literature. 


research, 
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In the early tables of data 
were rare. But such terms as “correlation,” 
“co-efficient,” ‘median,’ “mode,” “percentile 
ranks” are common today. One cannot safely 
discuss most educational studies without hav- 
ing first made a statistical investigation of 
the subject. Professor Thurstone’s volume is a 
plain, straightforward textbook summarizing 
the best present-day knowledge. It is one of 
the Experimental Education Series, edited by 
M. V. O’Shea. Dr. Thurstone is associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago. School people are being more and more 
thoroughly trained in the unescapable logic of 
accurate statistics——V. MacC. 
* * >» 


days or graphs 


PREPARATION AND USE OF NEW-TYPE 
EXAMINATIONS—4A manual for teachers. By 
Donald G. Paterson. 93 p., paper covers. World 
Book Company. 1925. 60 
This book enables 

make up 


cents. 
classroom teachers to 
new-type examinations, in 
place of the antiquated “essay type’ for weekly 
tests or final examinations. Such new-type ex- 
aminations make use of recent progress in 
methods of test-making. While they are not 
standardized, they do embody the brevity, sim- 
plicity, and objectivity of the 


tests. 


and use 


standardized 


Dr. Paterson 
for devising, 


gives rather full instructions 
administering, and interpreting 
new-type examinations. His description of the 
common forms of new-type questions and his 
discussion of the and disadvan- 
tages of each form make clear just what the 
teacher must do in order to prepare such an 
examination. He 


advantages 


gives specific directions in 
the form of 22 rules of procedure and follows 
that with an illustration of the new-type ex- 
amination technique. It is a valuable manual 
for all teachers who improve 
methods and effect greater economy in 
ducting examinations.—-V. MacC. 


x cd * 


A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Edited by Harry Morgan Ayres. 
445 p. il. Silver, Burdett and Company. 1925. 
Professor Ayres of the English Department, 

Columbia 

this 


wish to their 


con- 


University, has given to schools of 
new kind of dictionary. When 
printing freed the hidden lore of the ancient 
world to the bewildered 
the chained 


form a 


eyes of the people, 
books of the middle ages 
place to small, compact volumes that anyone 
could own and read. 

With the renaissance came a flood of 


gave 


writ- 
ing. Such men as Pope, believing the language 
in danger of deterioration through the misuse 
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ot its words, urged Dr. Samuel Johnson to 
the preparation of the first recognized diction- 
ary of the English language, hoping thereby 
to fix its form and usage. 

Dean Trench, a century later, brought the 
theory and practice of lexicography more in 
line with modern ideas of philology and ety- 
mology, believing that a dictionary should 
record the life history of the words of the lan 
guage. 

After a careful study of the needs of studen‘s 
in every grade, a thorough review of the 
abridgements offered for school use, and a com- 
parison of methods of compilation, the plans 
were laid to produce a dictionary that should 
comply closely with school needs, as complete 
as it could be made, containing the words lately 
taken into good use, compiled, edited, and 
printed in a way to make it a worthy edition 
to the group of textbooks offered by this com- 
pany. Under the guidance of Professor Ayres, 
a most creditable work-book has been brought 
out.—V. MacC. 


* * * 


ELEMENTARY THEORY OF MUSIC—By Fred- 
erick Holmberg and Charles F. Giard, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Third edition, enlarged 
and revised. 222 p. il. Harlow Publishing Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, 1926. 

First published in 1920,—this compact text 
has gone through two editions and now ap- 
pears in its third. It covers its field in a simple 
and practical manner. 


* * 


rHE CLAPP DRILL BOOK IN ARITHMETIC 

—By Frank Leslie Clapp, professor of educa- 

tion, University of Wisconsin. Books for 4th, 

5th, 6th, 7th and 8th years. 90 to 120 pages in 
cach book, paper covers. Silver, Burdett and 

Company. 1926. 

In a research bulletin published by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1924, Professor Clapp 
announced some significant findings from his 
extensive investigations in arithmetic. In this 
investigation more than 10,000 pupils were 
tested and the first two books of two series 
of arithmetic textbooks were analyzed. 

Among the facts discovered were: (1) Twen- 
ty times as many mistakes were made on some 
of the number combinations as on others; (2) 
Some combinations were well known by some 
of the pupils and less well known by others, 
and vice versa; (3) Many more mistakes were 
made on certain combinations when they were 
presented in examples than when they were 
presented singly, while of others the reverse 
was true; (4) Typical textbooks contain much 
less frequently those combinations that give 


difficulty than they do those that do not; 
(5) There is greater danger of mistakes in 
connection with certain other phases of each 
of the four fundamental processes than in con- 
nection with the combinations; and (6) There 
are one hundred basic combinations to be mas- 
tered by pupils in Addition, the same number 
in Subtraction and in Multiplication, and ninety 
in Division. 

The Drill Books suggest a method and pro- 
vide material for diagnosing the work of pupils 
so that the combinations which cause difficulty, 
and other phases of the four processes with 
which they have trouble, may be discovered. 
The diagnosis may be made to work with the 
combinations in single form and also in ex- 
amples. Material for drill may be selected to 
suit the conditions revealed. 

Section I of each book contains material 
for discovering the combinations which give 
difficulty, and those which do not. This same 
material may be used for drill. 

Section II contains exercises in each of the 
four fundamental processes. These exercises 
furnish material for concentrated drill on cer- 
tain groups of combinations according to the 
difficulty which they afford—yY. MaccC. 

« * * 

THREE NEW MATHEMATICS BOOK I—By 
John C. Stone, State Normal School, Mt. Clair, 
New Jersey. 326 p. il. Benj. H. Sanborn and 
Company. 1926. 96 cents. 

The New Mathematics is a notable series 
of three books prepared by a distinguished au- 
thority in the psychology and pedagogy of 
junior high school mathematics. Book One, de- 
signed for the seventh grade, is now available. 
Books Two and Three, for the eighth and ninth 
grades, will be ready in the near future. 

Into each book Professor Stone has put a 
chapter on tests and remedial drill to increase 
accuracy and speed in computation. Each book 
also contains a chapter on how to solve prom- 
lems in order to develop mathematical think- 
ing. Book One gives every appearance of hav- 
ing been painstakingly planned to develop abil- 
ity to use the arithmetic, the formula, the sim- 
ple equation, and the simpler facts of geom- 
etry needed in everyday life, in business, and 
in industry.—V. MacC. 


= 


GEOGRAPHY GAMES—dA method of teaching 
geography in primary grades. By Myra King 
of Los Angeles. 151 p. Educational Publishing 
Company. 1925. 

First printed in 1919, Miss King’s book now 
appears in revised and enlarged edition. Felici- 
tous introductions have been written by Mel- 
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ville Dozier, member of the Los Angeles Board 
of Education, and by Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
superintendent of the Los Angeles schools. 

This book of geography games is intended 
not so much to teach geographical facts as to 
furnish opportunity for much drill on the facts 
the class is studying and to do this in a way 
that will be a pleasure, as well as a 
to the children. 

Each game is so planned that every child 
in the room will have an active interest in it 
from beginning to end, and so will be thorough- 
ly attentive to all that is said and done. 

The only place where children hear most of 
the geography facts learned at school is in 
their school lessons. What they need is to 
talk these facts over in a familiar way and 
so associate them with daily living. This kind 
of geography-teaching brings lasting results. 

The games are intended to cover all the 
work of a general character in lower grade 
geography. Every primary teacher will find 
them of value in fixing the facts which the 
class-work can only teach in a 
way.—V. MacC. 


profit, 


perfunctory 


= * * 


EUROPE—Being votume III of the New Progres- 
sive Series of Geographies developed accord- 
ing to the problem method. By Harold W. 


Fairbanks. 269 p. many ils. and colored plates. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, 1925. $1.50. 


Dr. Fairbanks is known as the author of many 
successful geography texts. 
Europe is 


This volume on 
arranged along progressive lines, 
the problem method being dominant. It is 
profusely illustrated and substantially bound. 
Such a series is a credit to author and 
lisher alike. 


pub- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Teaching Dull and Retarded Children. By Annie 
Dolman Inskeep. Introduction by H. B. 
Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Berke- 
ley, California. 474 p. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1926. 


Readings in the Story of Human Progress. 
Edited by Leon C. Marshall, professor of 
political economy, University of Chicago, 
504 p., many il. The Macmillan Company. 
1926. 

Vocational Guidance and Counseling. Including 
reports on preparation of school counsel- 
ors. By Alanson H. Edgerton, University 
of Wisconsin. 230 p. Experimental Educa- 
tion Series. The Macmillan Company. 1926. 
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Junior Mathematics. Book Three. By Ernest 
R. Breslich, University of Chicago. 262 p. 
il. The Macmillan Company. 1926. 

The Pathfinder. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Edited 
and abridged by Russell A. Sharp, Dept. 
of English, Northeast High School, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 465 p. The Modern Readers’ 
Series. The Macmillan Company. 1926. 

The Warden. By Anthony Trollope. Edited by 
Jessie Duval Myers, Oliver Wendall Junior 
High School, Philadelphia. 382 p. The Mac- 
millan Pocket Classics. The Macmillan 
Company. 1926. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
With introduction by Francis Pendleton 
raines, professor of English, Furman Uni- 
versity. 446 p. The Modern Readers’ Series. 
The Macmillan Contpany. 1926. 

A Brief Course of Advanced Algebra. By Her- 
bert E. Buchanan and Lloyd C. Emmons. 
Under the editorship of John Wesley 
Young. 193 p. il. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1925. 88c. 

General High School Mathematics Book I. By 
Smith Foberg and Reeve. 480 p. il. Ginn 
& Company. 1925. $1.60. 

Junior Mathematics Book Il. By 
Breslich. 272 p. il. 
pany. 1925. 

Good English Book II The Elements of Com- 
position. By Canby and Opdycks. Revised 


Edition. 712 p. The Macmillan Company. 
1925. 


Ernest R. 
The Macmillan Com- 


Everyday Algebra for the Ninth School Year. 
By Harry C. Barber. 384 p. il. 
Mifflin Company. 1925. 


Houghton 


A Review of the Essentials of English Com- 
position. By Rosco E. Parker. 150 p. 
& Company. 1925. $1.44. 

Industrial and Scientific French. By Eric Viele 
Greenfield and Herman 
Ginn & Company. 1925. 


yinn 


Babson. 327 p. 
$1.48. 

School Essentials in Practical Agriculture. By 
Henry L. Fowkes and Edgar S. 
394 p. Educational Publishing 
1925. $1.44. 

Job Sheets in Practical Woodwork. By Ar- 
thur G. Brown and F. E. Tustison. 31 il. 
sheets. quarto. Bruce Publishing Company. 
1925. 56 cents. 


Jones. 
Company. 


Shop Teacher’s Standard Class Record. By 
Walter R. Cannon. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. 1925. 75 cents, cloth; 45 cents, paper. 

Introduction to Rural 
Vogt. 390 p. il. D. 


1925. 


Economies. By Paul L. 
Appleton and Company. 
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Physique of the Modern Young Woman 
N RESPONSE to your request for a list of 
books “dealing with the hygienic and phy- 
sical problems of the modern young woman,” 
I am sending the following. This list sup- 
plies material which I am sure would be of 
value to the teacher working with the modern 
girl. These references are arranged 
betically, not by my estimate of value: 

Drew, Lillian Curtis. “Individual Gymnastics.” 
Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, 1923. 225 p. 
a helpful and specific book dealing with 
correction of postual defects in women. 

Hygeia, a magazine published by the American 
Medical Association, 535 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Scientific health data written for 
the lay reader. 

Jameson and Lockwood, “The Freshman Girl.” 
Heath & Co., New York, 1925. 170 p. Deals 
with problems of adjustment in college in 
chapters written by outstanding Deans of 
Women and College Presidents. A very mod- 
ern and useful volume. 

“Health Education.” Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education, 525 W. 120th 
St., New York. 1924. 164 p. A valuable guide 
for those who teach health material. 

Mosher, Clelia D. “‘Woman’s Physical Free- 
dom.” The Woman’s Press, New York. 1923. 
87 p. A book on the 
efficiency of women. 

National Committee on Women's Athletics of 
the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion. “1925-26 Handbook.’ American Sports 
Publishing Company, 45 Rose St., New York. 
165 p. This handbook contains three very 
valuable articles relative to competitive 
athletics for girls: “Inter Competitive Ath- 
letics for Girls,” Lillian Schoedler. “Dan- 
gers in Basket Ball,”’ J. Anna Norris. “The 
Case for and Against Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics for Women and the Situation as It 
Stands Today,’ Mabel Lee. 

National Health Council. National Health 
Series. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1924. 
There are 20 in the series. Those most use- 
ful here are: “Adolescence,” Maurice Bige- 
low. “Love and Marriage,” T. W. Gallo- 

“Your Mind and You,” Frankwood E. 
Williams. 

Richmond, Winnifred. “The Adolescent Girl.” 
Macmillan, New York, 1925. 212 p. A brief, 
sane and 
age” girl. 

Staley, Seward C.—‘‘The Program of Sports- 
manship Education.” Bureau of Educational 
Research Bulletin 28. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 27 p. Excellent 


alpha 


positive health and 


way. 


very useful guide to the ‘teen- 


material on 
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sportsmanship 
tain them. 

Thomas and Goldthwaite. “Body Mechanics 
and Health.” Houghton Mufflin, New York, 
1922. 112 p. One of the best volumes on 
correction of postural defects. 

Wayman, Agnes. “Education Through Physical 
Education.” Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, 
1925. 356 p. Takes up very fully the mod- 
ern girl and her problems in athletics and 
in correction of terms of effi- 
cient living. 

Wiggam, Albert E. “Fruit of the Family Tree.” 
Bobbs Merrill, Indianapolis, 1924. 390 p. 
This volume defines the responsibiliay of 
women in attaining racial fitness and hap 
piness. 

Williams, Jessie F. “Personal Hygiene Ap- 
plied.”” Saunders, Philadelphia, 1922. 412 p. 
Interprets personal 
“abundance of life.” 

Wood and Dansdill. “By-ways to Health.” Ap- 
pleton, New York, 1925. 198 p. A popular 
presentation of vital health material. 

Woman’s Foundation for Health—Handbcok 
“A Handbook on Positive Health.” Ameri- 
can Medical Association Press, Chicago, 
1922. 198 p. A very complete and helpful 
book on the positive mental and physical 
health of women. Very valuable to 
teacher and woman. 

I trust that this material will be of use to 
you. I consider it a very important list. 


standards and how to at 


defects in 


hygiene in terms of 


every 
every 


ROSALIND CASSIDY 
Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 


Chairman, 


Mills College 
California 


Humane Education: Pupil Poster 





Educational Events 


AUGUST 
§-10—California Annual Conference, Voca- 
tional Teachers of Trade and Industrial 
Education; auspices State Board of 
Education. Huntington Lake. J. C. Bes- 
wick, State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education. 


SEPTEMBER 
7-S—Mathematical Association of America, 
Columbus, Ohio. W. D. Cairns, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
25-28—National League of Compulsory Educa- 
tion Officials, Nashville, Tenn. John A. 
Parkey, 63 Pynchon Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 


OCTOBER 
18—22—Thirteenth National 
gress, 


Recreation Con- 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Auspices Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Commercial Teachers 


Bape ANGELES Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation recently held an interesting dinner 
meeting. Ella Dickison, assistant supervisor 
of salesmanship, Los Angeles City Schools, has 
given us some notes on the meeting. H. S. Me- 
Kay, Los Angeles, spoke of the expecta‘ions 
and responsibilities of the high school com- 
mercial graduate. He pointed out that the 
shortest thing in the world, in proportion to 
its importance, is the memory of man. In this 
age of rapid progress it takes aggressive action 
at all times permanently to justify even such 
a basic institution as the school to those who 
should be (but far too often are not) con- 
versant with the good work that is being 
done. 


Miss Hildur C. Osterberg, counsellor, Jeffer- 
son High School, Los Angeles, led a valuable 
discussion on correlation between junior and 
senior high school courses of study. Miss 
Blanche Seeley, president of the association, 
presided most acceptably. 


A Research Conference 


The California Educational Research (North 


ern Section) held its fifth 


annual conference 


at Stanford University, May 28-29. Among th: 


presiding officers were 


Truman L. Kelley 


W. W. Kemp, and James C. De Voss. Presi 
dent Ray Lyman Wilbur delivered an inspiring 


address of welcome. 


search workers from 


The program included r¢ 
Stanford, University 0! 


California, Fresno, Sonoma County, Universit; 
of North Carolina, San Diego State Teacher 
College, Pasadena, University of Nevada, Long 
Beach, University of Minnesota, State Teach 


ers College Arcata, Los 
R. Trabue, director of 


Angeles. Dr. Marion 
the bureau of educa 


tional research, University of North Carolina 


gave a notabie series 
larger aspects of research. 


* 


addresses on the 


N. E. A. Life Members Residing in 
California 


California has 26 out 


of a national total of 


314 life members, thus reflecting the fine pro 
fessional spirit for which she is noted. 


Armstrong, Dorothy M. 


Bowen, Wayne F. 


Burdette, Dr. Clara B. 
Classen, Augusta W. Hobe 


Carpenter, Estelle 
Cooper, William J. 
Cranston, John A. 


Ebert, Mrs. Hannah M. C. 


Givens, W. E. 
Gwinn, Joseph M. 
Holbrook, C. R. 


Hunter, Frederick M. 


Iversen, Ida C. 
Jacobsen, E. W. 
Jordan, David Starr 
Keppel, Mark 
Morris, Harriet N. 
Murakami, Kanryo 
Nichols, Walter H. 
Roop, C. Y. 

Rugh, C. E. 

Spero, Anna K. 
Stewart, Paul E. 
Wilson, Harry B. 
Wood, Will C. 
York, Ada 


Chico 
Compton 
Pasadena 
Menlo Park 
San Francisco 
Fresno 

Santa Ana 
escondido 
Oakland 

San Francisco 
San Bernardino 
Oakland 

Los Angeles 
Berkeley 
Stanford University 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Sacramento 
Palo Alto 
Berkeley 
Berkeley 
Berkeley 
Santa Barbara 
Berkeley 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
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‘New ‘Books for Summer Reading 


for Teachers 


Russell:: Teachers’ Classroom Tests 


Shows how the principles of the standard tests may be applied to the construction of 
impartial and accurate tests adapted to the everyday needs of the elementary schools. 


Brewer and others: Case Studies in Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A series of concrete problems involving educational and vocational guidance and 
adjustments. School principals and counselors will find this invaluable. 


Touton and Struthers: Junior High School Procedure 


A new book giving a practical and sound study of modern junior high school pro- 
cedure by Professor F. C. Touton of the University of Southern California and Alice 
Ball Struthers, Vice-Principal of the McKinley High School, Los Angeles. 


Blackhurst: Directed Observation and Supervised Teaching 
Parker-Temple: Unified Kindergarten and First Grade Teaching 
Johnson: Administration and Supervision of the High School 
Koos: The Junior College Movement 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 





Profitable Summer ‘Reading 


For English Teachers 
Shipherd’s THE FINE ART OF WRITING FOR THOSE WHO 


TEACH IT $1.8 
For Teachers of the Social Studies 
Judd’s PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 2.00 


For Teachers of Atypical Children 
Inskeep’s TEACHING DULL AND RETARDED CHILDREN... 2.00 


For Vocational Counselors 
Kdgerton’s VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 1.60 
For All Teachers 
Davis's SELF-IMPROVEMENT: A) Study of Criticism for 
‘Teachers 1.60 


A special discount for teachers 


Order your copy now 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
350 MISSION STREEET SAN FRANCISCO 
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O meet the constantly increas- 
Te demand for a Better-Built- 

Blackboard, our factory experi- 
mented for many years and have 
now produced what is considered by 
most educators who have tried it as 
the perfect blackboard. 

Sterling Life Long Blackboard’s 
body is a mixture of cement and 
asbestos in proper proportions to 
make an extremely hard backing. 
It is much stronger than Natural 
Slate. These materials are colored 
black all the way through and com- 
pressed under great pressure, mak- 
ing a uniform sheet of blackboard 
body, to which is applied five coats 
of Sterling Blackboard  surfacer, 
producing a solid black, clear and 
elastic blackboard surface of su- 


perior marking and erasing quality. 


It has the same surface that has 
made Hyloplate the most popular 
and successful blackboard on the 
market for over forty years. 

Sterling Life Long Blackboard is 
guaranteed for the life of the build- 
ing in which it is placed and will re- 
quire less upkeep than any other 
blackboard. A written guarantee is 
furnished upon request. 

Write for prices, stating the ex- 
tent of your requirements. 


“‘& 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


222 S. Los Angeles St. 609 Mission St. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


Criminal Homes 


Juvenile “criminals” come from _ broken 
or mal-adjusted homes, in 75 to 80 per 
cent of all cases, states Dr. Wm. Palmer Lucas 
of the University of California. A child with 
defective mentality is not necessarily a crim- 
inal, but he can more easily become a criminal 
A trained psychiatrist can foretell what the 
mental strength of a certain child will be under 
given circumstances. The habits of the child 
are frequently formed in his pre-school period 
before reaching the age of seven, and we 
should have workers devoting their attention 
exclusively to this problem. 


* * * 


Sonoma 


SONOMA COUNTY has inaugurated a sys 
tem whereby special teachers may be employed 
among the schools in rural communities. 
Music and orchestra, community mechanics, 
and home-making courses were offered during 
the school year 1924-25, four special teachers 
being employed. The plan gave such satis 
factory results that it has been continued with 
an increased number of special teachers for 
the year 1925-26. The plan has been worked 
out by County Superintendent Louise Clark 
who secured the co-operation of the trustees 
in districts desiring special instructors in 
these subjects. It should prove suggestive 
to other progressive county superintendents 
Ten schools within reasonable distance of one 
another, jointly employ one or more of the 
special teachers, each school paying one-tenth 
of the salary and receiving the services of the 
teacher for one-half day per week. The salary 
agreed upon must be sufficient to cover travel 
ing expense in addition to adequate payment 
for services. 

oo +o * 


El Dorado 


The El Dorado County school teachers held 
a meeting recently under the direction of 
County Superintendent E. J. Fitzgerald for the 
purpose of effecting a county wide organiza- 
tion. County teachers’ organizations have be- 
come the rule in California, so that today the 
majority of the counties have well organized, 
enthusiastic and effective societies with high 
professional interest and worthy community 
objectives. 

* a a 

The C.T. A. has issued a directory of Cali- 
fornia county educational organizations, which 
is for free distribution to any interested 
persons. 
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n An Introduction to the Study 
r 
8 of French 
h By Otto F. Bond 
; With its dual analysis of sound 
i and form this book is designed espe- 
. cially to meet the needs of a pre- 
“ paratory or “recognition” period of 
n twenty recitations duration. $1.00, 
m postpaid $1.10. 
- The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School 
By Henry C. Morrison 
ia Here is a book for administrators 
- by an administrator, and for teach- 
8 ers by one who has spent twenty- 
8. five years in the experimental study 
“a | of teaching. $4.00, postpaid $4.15. 
Ts . . 
is | Social Control of Business 
th By John Maurice Clark 
ad Mr. Clark shows control at work 
=" } in unsuspected places and outlines 
én } the entire subject. $4.00, postpaid 
| $4.15. 
in ’ 
ve . 7 
“ | Laboratory Outlines in 
ne | Bacteriology and Immunology 
e By John F. Norton and I. S. Falk 
he Ixercises which are designed to 
ry acquaint the student with a variety 
el of the best methods, to give him 
ont practice in working with different 
groups of bacteria. and to illustrate 
types of immunologic phenomena 
$2.00, postpaid $2.10. 
eld A Summer Program for the 
of 
Pm Church School 
za By Miles H. Krumbine 
be | Gives the daily program of a large 
the but representative school—its plan 
ee. of worship, dramatizations, and 
= prayers worked out and presented 
ity } by the children. $1.50, postpaid 
$1.60. 
ali THE UNIVERSITY OF 
‘ich CHICAGO PRESS 
ted Chicago, Illinois 
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Oregon Progress 
The Oregon Teachers’ Association is progres- 
sing in its plans for the more permanent estab- 
lishment of the association. An office for the 
permanent secretary-treasurer is being estab- 
lished in Portland. Mr. E. F. Carleton, former 
state assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction, ex-superintendent of Eugene schools, 
and a member of the extension division of the 
University of Oregon, was elected to begin the 
duties on July 1. The association will also 
conduct a teachers’ journal. The initial num- 
ber will appear in early fall. 


x a 


Administration Certificate 

A CANDIDATE for the California schoo! ad- 
ministration or school supervision life diploma 
must show 48 months of school administrative 
or school supervisory experience. Twenty-one 
months of this experience must be in the pub- 
lic schools of California. If such candidate 
has had 21 months of administrative experi- 
ence in California and the remaining portion 
in supervisory experience, he will be eligible 
for the life diploma in school administration. 
This life diploma will authorize the holder to 
administer or supervise schools of the same 
grade as the general or special credential 
which he holds. No administrative experience 
can be counted unless such experience in- 
volved the administration of a school of 5 
teachers or more. 


* 


How We Got Our Radio Set 

The radio fund of the Cajon Valley Union 
Grammar School was started by volunteers, 
who agreed to work and earn fifty cents apiece. 
These volunteers were mostly from the upper 
grades. A large clock face with one hand was 
posted on the school building with the legend 
“Watch the Radio Fund Grow” over it. The 
fund started with $5, and in a short time, with 
food sales and other contributions it grew 
to $140. 

We bought a five-ttube Atwater Kent set. 
We have two sets of aerials; one is connected 
with the auditorium, and the other with the 
principal's office and eighth grade room. The 
loud speaker in the auditorium can be placed 
in a window so that the music can be heard 
clearly on the school grounds. Thus the chil- 
dren enjoy the noonday concerts while eating 
lunch. So far we have been unable to get any 
programs of real educational value. 

Leonard O. Barry, 
Superintendent of Cajon Valley 
Union School. 
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Home Departments Home 
The home departments of Parent-Teacher There’s a little bit of a cottage 
Associations throughout California are every- On a little plat of green, 
where promoting the work of reading circles With a little patch of blue o’erhead 
for parental education, along the lines of mod- And warm sunshine in between. 
ern methods of child training. For example, 
Mrs. C. E. Nagel, Home Chairman of the Sec- And a little bit of a mother 
ond District, informs us that more than 25 With a good big bit of love, 
study circles are meeting regularly in that Makes the little home of kindly cheer 
district. Her department has also featured a Reflect the Heaven above. 
series of 15 radio talks on character training —Perart Enis, Covina, California. 
in the home, later to be published in book - 7 r 


form. J. M. Artman, for many years professor of 


religious education at the University of Chi- 
The West Virginia State Education Asso- cago, has resigned from the university to be- 
ciation through its President, Gertrude Roberts come General Secretary of the Religious Edu- 
of Huntington, announces the employment of cation Association. This organization has exec- 
full-time secretary-editor, W. W. Trent, effec- utive offices at 308 North Michigan Avenue, 
tive July 1; and the removal of the offices of Chicago. The president is Sir Robert A. 
West Virginia School Journal and of Secretary Falconer, President of the University of To- 
of State Education Association from Fairmont ronto. Professor George A. Coe of Teachers’ 
and Elkins, respectively, to Charleston. The College, Columbia University, is chairman of 
new office will be located in the Capital City the Editorial Committee. The aim of the asso- 
Bank Building. Address: Corner Capitol and ciation is to inspire the educational forces of 
Quarrier Streets, Charleston, West Virginia. our country with the religious ideal, and to 
Mr. Trent is a capable and progressive school keep before the public mind the ideal of Re- 
director, who brings to the West Virginia As- ligious Education, and the sense of its need 
sociation a fine range of talent and vision. and value.” 


The Typist at Practice 


By Mrs. Esta Ross STUART 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 
A COMBINATION OF 
TYPING PRACTICE PAD AND FILING FOLDER 


A practical pad that fairly forces the student to become proficient! It automatically over- 
comes his tendencies to carelessness, and trains him along lines of skill and efficiency from 
the very start. 

Each lesson covers a school week, providing an Exercise for every day Each 
is a short task, and the instructions are so clear and concise as to 
misunderstanding. 

The work is so graduated and arranged that, in order to complete it within the 
the student must work to capacity all the time. 

The exercises in this practice pad are not mere meaningless repetitions of 
combinations. Each has been carefully planned to produce a definite result. 

Five years of careful laboratory study preceded the publication of this Pad. Not only 
in the Berkeley High School, where it was responsible for the development of State Champion 
Typists for four years in succession, but in other high schools and adult evening schools, «every 
exercise was tested not once but many times, under varying conditions. 

The Error Sheet and Practice Sheet introduced in this Pad relieve the teacher of the 
drudgery and time-consuming work of studying the errors of individuals and prescribing 
exercises for their elimination. 


assignment 
leave no possibility for 


period, 


various letter 


Follows “Rational” Method 
“The Typist at Practice’ follows the “‘Rational’ method of learning the keyboard, training 
the index fingers first, and gradually proceeding to the more difficult exercises. Scnools 
using the ‘“‘Rational’” textbook find that this pad is an excellent supplement 
“The Typist at Practice’ consists of 320 letter-size sheets, of which half are it 
the other half blank for student’s practice. 


LIST PRICE, 67c 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHELAN BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


Vpe, 
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Santa Cruz ee ny ee ae eee ae See eT 
Santa Cruz schools, churches and civic or- 


{ +. 
ganizations celebrated through organized effort The Draper Sanitary 
a third National Music Week. The results 
were gratifying, according to H. N. Whitlock, Roller Shade 
director of music. The schools enlisted more 
than 500 contestants in a Music Memory con- 
test. The musicians of the city cooperated 
fully in the final program. 

Eleven churches, Sunday schools, and choirs, 
joined in a union service in the review of 25 
sacred hymns; 1000 people scored in “true- 
and-false tests’ on tune, title, author, and 
musician. About 50 Sunday school scholars 
received certificates. Music and civic organiza- 
tions entered heartily into the spirit of the 
movement. The program included administra- 
tors, ministers, and civic leaders. \ Patented Jan. 8, 07, Aug. 7, ’2% 


THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
A Shakespeare Pageant } Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 


IX San Francisco high schools cooperated } Manufactured by 
in presenting a Shakespeare Pageant, in The Luther O. Draper Shade Co 
p! ; & = — : aé ’ Spiceland, Ind. 

honor of the Playwright’s Birthday, on the Aine icetined ten 
night of April 24 in the Galileo High School } ¢ F WEBER & COMP ANY 
Auditorium. The performance was outlined 601-609 Mission Street 
and stage directed by Leo Cooper of the Eng- San Francisco 
lish Department of the Polytechnic High 
School. It was so interesting and enjoyable 
that an endeavor will be made to continue it 
next year. It is planned to have an exact ) 

nee ; . . “2 ” 6 iy ae. 
copy of the interior of the old “Globe” The- t t 
atre, and the production similar to that which lS dn d 


obtained in Shakespeare’s time. 


has not lost 


I Know Hats 
) . e 
“Yes, I get eighty dollars a week,” said The the § 1v1¢ 
Sales-lady in the Millinery Establishment. } 
“How do you manage to command so large 
a salary?” asked The Country School Teacher. 


“I know hats.” O 
“Dear me! For one hundred dollars a month 


Mane tow evry FRIENDLINESS 
Louisville-Courier Journal. 


* * * 


En Route 
M* NOLAN of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
s representing the A. N. Palmer Company, r 
recently called at the California Teachers’ THE OAKLAND BANK 
Association headquarters office in San Fran- Established in 1867 
cisco. Mr. Nolan is making an extended tour 
in the interests of Palmer penmanship and is 
now en route to the Philippine Islands, the 12TH AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF 
East Indies, and the Orient. 396-726 


$ COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TRUST SAFE DEPoOsiIt 
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The National Information Bureau 

HE National Information Bureau arose out 
i the need for distinguishing between 
worthwhile and worthless appeals for charities 
claiming to have a national scope of operation. 
Representatives of both the contributing public 
and the established and well known national 
organizations felt the need of keeping the 
public better informed as to what organiza- 
tions had a legitimate purpose and appeal and 
the many appeals which did not have any such 
basis. Also, it was believed that worthwhile 
agencies had room for development and im- 
provement on the basis of thorough examina- 
tions of their operations. 

The activities of the National Information 
Bureau have been devoted entirely to the two 
problems mentioned above. They have studied 
in every legitimate way to inform the contrib- 
uting public regarding such agencies as meet 
reasonable standards of administration, respon- 
sibility and the same time 
the bureau has made studies of national phi- 
lanthropic organizations for the purpose of 
helping them to discharge their responsibilities 
even better than in the past. 

The methods of the bureau are as follows: 
Periodically it 


effectiveness. At 


issues a bulletin of agencies 
complying with minimum standards of respon- 


sibility. The bureau issues annually some two 


thousand confidential reports to members in 
reply to various questions raised regarding 
how charitable gifts may be 


most wisely 


directed. 
Headquarters are at 215 Fourth Avenue, cor- 
ner Eighteenth Street, New York City. Wini- 


fred C. Putnam 


is assistant director. 


* % x 
Athletic Hints 

“All-round” athletic training suggestions, for 
coaches and athletes, are brought together in 
an attractive vest-pocket booklet of 24 pages, 
by Walter L. Scott, head of the Department of 


Physical Training, Polytechnic High School, 


Santa Ana, California. The booklet, in bright 
red jacket, is well printed by that school. 
It gives a clean-cut philosophy and practice 


for good physique and bodily welfare. 


Children From Many Lands 

\ beautiful folio of ten descriptive pictures 
.s issued by the National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, in co-operation with the National Coun- 
wil for the Prevention of War. This winsome 
message of peace and good-will is designed to 
create in our children a sympathy toward and 
a love for the children of The 


excellent Warren; 


other nations. 


pictures are by Fannie L. 
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the verses which accompany them are by 
Mary S. Haviland. Sets may be obtained 


from the National Child Welfare Association, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
postpaid. 


price $1.50, 


a x as 
Motion Pictures for Schools 
7. United States Department of 
merce, Bureau of Mines, 
the following 


Com- 
informs 
motion picture films 
obtained for school use through the 
Education Department, Los Angeles 
Schools, 615 F. W. Braun Building, Los An- 
geles. In each instance is stated the film 
number, the title of the film, number of reels, 
in parenthesis, and name of co-operator. 
66. Story of Petroleum (4), 
dated Oil Corporation. 
71. Story of Sulphur (2), Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company. 
73. Saving Coal at Home (1), 
and Boiler 


us that 
may be 
Visual 

City 


Sinclair Consoli- 


Associated Pipe 
Industries. 


74. Story of Asbestos (3), Johns-Manville Co. 
76. Story of Abrasives (4), Carborundum Com- 


pany of America. 
77. Mexico and Its Oil (4), 
dated Oil Corporation. 


Sinclair Consoli- 


88. Water Power (2), Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co. 

90. Story of a V-Type 8-Cylinder Motor (3), 
Cadillac Motor Co. 


91. Story of Steel (6), U. S. 
92 


Steel Corporation. 
. Story of a Valve-in-Head Motor (3), Buick 
Motor Co. 
96. Story of a Motor Truck (3), General Motors 
Truck Co. 
99. Story of Gasoline (3), 
(Indiana). 
102. Story of Heat Treatment of 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation. 
103. When a Man‘s a Miner (4), Peabody Coal 
Company. 
108. “Play Safe,” a street safety film (1), Gen- 


Standard Oil Co. 


Steel (2), 


eral Motors Corp. and American Auto- 
mobile Association. 
ee a &: 


From England 

“It is inspiring and refreshing to 
news of what educationalists are doing in other 
parts of the world,” writes Max H. Tagg, who 
is from Bedford Park, England. Mr. 
head master of the Acton & Chiswick Poly- 
technic Junior Technical School, under the 
Middlesex Education Committee. “I shall al- 
ways be only too pleased,” he continues, “to 
give any members of your association any help 
in regard to Erglish cr 
matters.” 


receive 


Tagg is 


French educational 
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California Schools 
(Continued from Page 14) 


each center we shall offer a course to mothers 
of pre-school children, (2) a course for fathers 
of adolescent 
of children 


boys, (3) a course for mothers 
and twelve years of 
age and (4) a course for mothers of adolescent 


girls. 


between six 


These classes will meet every two weeks 
for two hours, the time to be selected accord- 
ing to the convenience of parents who enroll. 
A day nursery for the care of babies of mothers 
attending will be provided so that 
may be under no nervous strain concerning 
their children while they are in class. 

About one hour of the time will be devoted 
to lectures on child psychology, 
cation and 


mothers 


character edu- 
neighborhood sociology. The re- 
maining hour will be devoted to discussion un- 
der the director’s leadership of problems ger- 
mane to the course, brought in by the parents 
themselves and to the organization among the 
parents of simple projects in character educa- 
tion. In this way, we shall be able to give a 
well-organized course in child problems, assist 
parents in meeting problems as they develop 
and stimulate parents through the method of 
group research in the same way that teachers 
have been stimulated. 
hold conferences with 


bers of the class. 


The director will also 


parents who are mem- 


In working out the problem 


we shall enlist the co-operation of such agen- 
cies as the Smith Hughes Home Making Staff, 


the Smith Lever Home Extension, University 
Extension, Bureau of Child Hygiene, State Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, agencies dealing with 
delinquent boys and girls and teacher-training 
institutions. 
L BY such methods we can help parents solve 
the problems of child training, we may suc- 
ceed in having the home re-assume some of the 


TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT 


of School Children 
and symptoms of 
authority of the 
Council To 


have defects of 
Eye-Strain. 


vision 
This on the 
Eye-Sight Conservation 
care for these is Optometry’s 
specific task. BULLETIN OF OPTOMETRY 
of interest to pupil, parent and preceptor 
Sent on request. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Building 
Los Angeles, California 
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functions itt has been transferring to the 
schools. This can undoubtedly be done to the 
advantage of the children, who are, after all, 
the center of interest 
school. 


both in home and in 


California High School Textbooks 

HE Attorney-General has given an opinion 
"ei the effect that the eight-year period for 
which contracts are to run on books author- 
ized to be adopted by California high 
boards begins with the date of the bond secur- 
ing the contract. The policy will be continued 
of dating the contracts January 1 and July 1. 
The contract-period will date from the date of 


the bonds. 


school 


Handbooks, 
tion pads, exercise pads, manuals 
and the like will hereafter not be treated as 
textbooks, but as supplementary material and 
accordingly will not later 
of bulletin No. 3. High school principals and 
superintendents are informed of this 
interpretation by the state board of education. 


other reference books, calcula- 


laboratory 


appear in editions 


being 


Following is the new definition of a classic: 
A classic is hereby defined as a book contain- 
ing one or 
recognized 


which have been 
period of 
high literary merit and having no text material 


beyond the selections 


more selections 


over a long years as ot 
Brief notes 
brief biographical sketches of authors 
are not 


used. and 
quoted 
material. This defi 
nition applies to classics in any language. In 
case of doubt, a given book may be 
to this office for interpretation.—A,. C. 


considered text 
referred 
OLNEY, 
Board 


Commissioner of Secondary Schools, State 


of Education, Sacramento, California. 


Permex 
A MERICAN Crayon Company of 
A Ohio, and New York City, has purchased 
the plant located at Minneapolis, Minn., for 
merly operated by the Standard Ink Co. The 
entire plant will be moved to Sandusky, Ohio 
will 


Sandusky, 


and be given over mainly to the manu 


facture of ‘“Permex.” a superior writing fluid 


in paste form. 


“EDUCATION AND VOCATIONS 


By Tueopore H. Eaton 


Designed to meet the 
courses in the theory 
About 292 pages — 

JOHN 


440 Fourth 


needs of the increasing number of colleges and normal 
and principles of vocational education. 

6by9 — 
WILEY & SONS, Ine., 


Ready July, 1926 


Avenue, New York 


Technical Book Company, 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif., Agents 
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Art Service Outlines 

Three 
New 

under 


vears ago the Binney & Smith Co. of 
Art Service 


Rose 


York inaugurated an Bureau 
the Kerr, 
former Art Director in the Western State Nor- 
School of Kalamazoo, for the 


phases 


direction of Netzorg 


mal Michigan, 


purpose of giving free advice on all 


of school art. 


the Art 
publication of 
eight, with 
in each grade, 
The 
three 


One of the services rendered by 


the 
one to 


Service Bureau has been 


outlines covering grades 
one suggestion for each month 
involving periods. 
outlines published in 

Fall Outline, covering September to 
December; Winter Outline, covering January 
to March, and the Spring Outline, just off the 
covering April to June. If your name 
is not already on the mailing list of the Bin- 
ney & Smith Co., invited to send it 
to them immediately, giving your school posi- 
tion. 


one or more class 


grade have been 


series: 


press, 


you are 


Great Educational Foundations 


Frequently requests come to headquarters 
for information concerning the great American 
educational and 
with is given a list of the 
of this character, together 
and addresses of officers: 
GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD—President: 
Wickcliffe Rose, 61 Broadway, New York. Sec- 
Abraham New 


Here- 
major institutions 
with the 


boards foundations. 


names 


retary: 

York. 
ROCKEFELLER 

George E. 


Flexner, 61 Broadway, 
FOUNDATION 
Vincent, 61 
Edwin R 


President: 
York. 
Broadway. 


Broadway, New 


Secretary: Embree, 61 
New York. 

THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
YORK—President: Frederick P. Keppel, 522 
Fifth New York. Secretary: James 
Bertram, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
VANCEMENT OF TEACHING 
Henry S. Pritchett, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Secretary: Clyde Furst, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


JEANES FUND 
lard, Charlottesville, 
Emlen, Fourth 
delphia. 

JOHN F. SLATER FUND 
H. Dillard. box 418, Charlottesville, Va. 
retary: Gertrude C. 
ville, Va. 


Avenue, 


AD- 
— President: 


President: 
Va. 
Chestnut 


James H. Dil- 
John T. 
Phila- 


Secretary: 


and Streets, 


President: James 
Sec- 
Mann, box 418, Charlottes- 
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PHELPS-STOKES FUND—President: Anson 
Phelps Stokes, 1767 Q Street N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Secretary: I. N. Phelps Stokes, 100 
William Street, New York. 

BARON DE HIRSCH FUND—President: S. 
G. Rosenbaum, 207 West Twenty-fourth Street, 
New York. Secretary: Max J. Kohler, 253 
Broadway, New York. 

AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 

President: Hamilton Holt, 25 West 
fifth Street, New York. Secretary: James 
Creese, 25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOW- 
SHIPS FOR FRENCH UNIVERSITIES—Presi- 
dent: Paul D. Cravath, 52 William Street, 
York. Secretary: Stephen P. 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

JUILLARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION 
dent: Frederick A. Juillard, 
seventh Street, New York. 
A. Noble, 49 East 
York. 


COMMISSION FOR RELIEF 
EDUCATIONAL 
Perrin C. 


Forty- 


New 
Duggan, 522 


Presi- 
11 West Fifty- 
Secretary: Eugene 
Fifty-second Street, New 
IN BELGIUM 
FOUNDATION — President: 
Galpin, 42 Broadway, New York. 
Belle S. Collins, Ben Hur Build- 
ing, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

KAHN FOUNDATION FOR THE FOREIGN 
TRAVEL OF AMERICAN TEACHERS—Presi- 
dent: Edward D. Adams, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Secretary: Frank D. Fackenthal., 
Substation 84, New York. 

COMMONWEALTH FUND—President: Max 
Farrand, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary: Samuel P. 
Buffalo, Buffalo. 

ENGINEERING-ECONOMIC FOUNDATION 
—President: Hollis Godfrey, 3 Joy Street, Bos- 
ton. Secretary: Charles E. 
Street, Boston. 

JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND — President: 
Julius Rosenwald, Homan Avenue and Arthing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Ill. Secretary: Frances W. 
Shepardson, Homan Avenue and Arthington 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Secretary: 


Capen, University of 


Eyanson, 3 Joy 


Re 


From Long Beach 


The Long Beach City Schools through the 
City Teachers’ Club issues an attractive and 
valuable quarterly. The recent spring num- 
ber is devoted to the junior high schools of 
Long Beach. It is dedicated to “Our Superin- 
tendent, William L. Stephens, whose large pro- 
fessional vision has brought a successful matu- 
ration of the junior high school 


idea in our 
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city.” The booklet of 75 pages contains many 
illustrations articles 
articles. Among many others of excellence 
one may note that by Oliver P. Palsteine on 
“General Science in the Junior High School.” 
The quarterly is printed by the students of 
the Long Beach Polytechnic High School. 


* * 


and and descriptive 


The International Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, which has headquarters at Elyria, Ohio, 
and which issues an official magazine, “The 
Crippled Child”’ Vivian M. Hackett, editor, 
has recently published an excellent bulletin on 
“Education of Crippled Children.” It 
a directory and bibliography. The executive 
secretary is Harry H. Howett of Elyria. 

ok Be * 


includes 


Attention, California Teachers! 

William Allen White, President of the Na- 
tional Illiteracy Crusade, offers an autographed 
of his book, ‘“‘Woodrow Wilson,” to the 
teacher in each state who will teach the great- 
est number of 
during the year. 

“This book is one of the 
American Books,” 
Library 


copy 


illiterates to read and write 
Forty 
announced the 


recently, 


Important 
American 
when requested 
by the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
of the League of Nations to make up such a 
list for use throughout the world. 

Mr. White, as 
Illiteracy Crusade, 
teachers a 


Association 


President of the 
will 
citation for valiant service in 
America’s war on illiteracy, similar to the cita- 
tion received by soldiers for heroic conduct in 
battle. This will be something that the teacher 
may well cherish and be proud to hand down 
to posterity, as an honored record of service 
to his country in time of its greatest need. 

Those who wish to enter this contest should 
make immediate application for entrance blanks 
to the National Illiteracy Crusade, American 
Red Cross Building, Washington, D. C. 


% * a 


National 


write each of these 


Clamps for School Shops 
M** training teachers, instructors in 
l school shops, purchasing agents and all 
who have to do with first-class, modern equip- 
ment for vocational and industrial training of 


the schools, will be interested in a recent an- 
nouncement by the Adjustable Clamp Company 


of Chicago. 
“Jorgensen” 
screws have 


These manufacturers of the 
Adjustable Clamps and _ hand 
acquired the entire business of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
successors to the Mark Mfg. Company. The 
“Jorgensen” hand screws and ‘Mark” clamps 
are generally known to shop men everywhere. 
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The former practically displaced the old style 
wood screw clamps. The superior quality of 
“Mark” carriage and machinists’ clamps has 
long been recognized, both among the dealers 
and consuming trade. 

The 
and 


new 
with 


catalog, with many illustrations 


the latest prices, is now available. 
Especial note should be made of the new ad- 
dress of the company, which is now 417 North 
Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Adele V. 
Holman is president and treasurer of the com- 
pany and H. V. Holman is secretary. 


* * a 


Forestry Bulletins for Teachers 
W. I. HUTCHINSON 


Pe of California mountain land acres 
1 are adapted to the growing of timber. No 


other crop of comparable 


value can be pro- 
About 40 per cent of the total 
private haldings. As the old and 
mature forest part of the land 


Such a loss is serious, as affect- 


duced on them. 
area is in 
is cut, a large 
is deforested. 
ing both the timber supply and the run-off of 
water. 

The private owner, to date, 
little constructive 
petuation of 


has taken but 
looking to the per- 
his land. Can he 
practice forestry, or is the process so costly 
that only public agencies can 
undertake it? 


action 
the forest on 


be expected to 
What the private owner can do in a prac- 
tical way, while still making his logging opera- 
tions profitable, studied for 
The results of these studies, as re- 
ported in “TIMBER GROWING AND LOGGING 
PRACTICE IN THE CALIFORNIA PINE RE- 
GION,”* by S. B. Show, indicate clearly that 
private timber growing is tells 
what practices are bad, 
and removes the the 
subject’ by that 
must be 


has been 


many 
years. 


feasible. It 
and what 
“mystery” 
stating the 
done. 

This bulletin should be of value to Califor- 
nia teachers, for upon their efforts will depend 
in large measure our success in making forest 
conservation an actuality 
thing to be talked about. 

Two other government publications deal with 
other features of forestry of interest to teach- 
ers, namely: “FIRE AND THE FOREST,” 
by S. B. Show and E. I. Kotok, and “LET’S 
KNOW SOME TREES,” by the late Charles H. 
Shinn. A post 
U. S. Forest 


good are 


surrounding 


practical things 


rather than some- 


card to the District 
Service, 


Forester, 
Building, San 
Francisco, will bring copies of these bulletins 
to any California teacher. 

*U. S. Department of 
No. 1402. 


Ferry 


Agriculture Bulletin. 





































































































































































































































































































State-Wide News Notes 
aap California chosen for the next Nna- 
tional convention of the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, an added impetus will 
be given to the new administration, with Mrs. 
F. O. McColloch of Los Angeles as the new 
President of the California Congress to better 
even the splendid record of last year. 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
the California body 


retiring president of 
and newly elected vice- 
president of the National Congress, announces 
that California other 47 
membership with 133,229, in the number of 
study circles, in Child Welfare Day donations, 
Near East Re- 
lief, in the sale of emblems, and is commended 
at the National 
ingenuity in 


leads the states in 


in magazine subscriptions, in 
Convention for publicity, for 
national emblem 
for program work, and for thrift education. 
The convention at Bernardino, with 
1,769 delegates registered, besides a large num- 


the display of 
San 


ber of visitors, was the largest body of women 
ever gathered in California in a convention. 
The officers include the 
vice-presidents provided by a 
amendment to conform to the 


chosen additional 
constitutional 
national. The 
following leaders will direct the affairs of the 
California 
years: 


Congress during the coming two 


President, Mrs. F. O. 


president, Mrs. G. A. 


McColloch; 
Reilly; second vice-presi- 


first vice- 


dent, Mrs. J. W. Voorhies; third vice-president, 


Mrs. R. L. Cardiff; fourth vice-president, Mrs. 


Geo. Freeman, fifth vice-president, Mrs. Earl 
Morris; sixth vice-president, Mrs. J. Stuart 
Moore; seventh vice-president, Mrs. J. O. 
Cross; recording secretary, Mrs. G. M. Bart- 
lett; financial secretary, Mrs. P. L. Barnes: 
treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Price; auditor, Mrs. 
H. C. Baker; historian, Mrs. W. H. Ash; par- 
liamentarian, Mrs. Blanche B. Bates. 

oe to the report of Mrs. P. J. 
J Kramer, state chairman of finance from 


July 1, 1925, to April 15, 1926, more than $53.- 


146 was expended in philanthropy work; 
$26,371 in scholarship, keeping pupils in grade, 
high, normal, and 


in school 


university classes; 


$6,195 in playground 
equipment; $4,812 in musical instruments, and 


$82,552 
equipment; 


CALIFORNIA CONGRESS of 
. PARENTS and TEACHERS#4 
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$86,610 in nutrition, making a total of $295,589 
spent during ten months. The average dues 
are 50 cents per year for P.-T. A. members, and 
the money represented in the above figures 
was largely raised outside of actual dues. 


* ES % 


The summer program of the P.-T. A. groups 
of California has included supervised play- 
grounds, summer health schools, sunshine 
camps, and summer clinics. Many of the as- 
sociations have established and furnished both 
health and dental some paying for 
home nurses and school dental hygienists. A 


clinics, 


nursery school for young mothers has been 
established. 
Lectures on parent-teacher work are being 


given in all California universities and teach- 
ers training schools, and addresses are on the 
program of all superintendents, principals and 
teachers institutes, outlining the work of the 
Ptah 


ee parental, and _ post-par- 
ental education for 
part of the 


grandparents are all 
program necessary to bring the 
home circle to the best possible condition for 
the development of the modern child,” accord- 
ing to the statement of Miss Alma Binzel of 
Milwaukee, in address at the convention at 
San Bernardino. “Educating the children is 
not enough. We must educate the parents and 
the grandparents, too. Habits are determined 
by the very environment of a child, 
and the future attitude of the child 
toward society is determined in the first years 
of its life.’ 


earliest 
whole 


All the second district of the Congress will 
unite in making the national convention at 
Oakland in 1927 an outstanding success. The 
municipal avuitorium on Lake Merritt has al- 
ready been obtained for the occasion. 


| The 
133,229 paid members, the 
its kind 





California Congress now has 


} 
largest or- 


ganized body of in the world. 





High School apes Attention! 
D\ va 


om 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


| CALIFORNIA SCH@L))& | 
Py ARTS“ ‘CRAFTS : 





INCORPORATED 


BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE OAKLAND, CALIF 


Short cut recipes you'll enjoy 


> AND COCOA 


Oe 7 Ey” 


Di vac 


GHIRARDELLI’S 
Ground Chocolate 





Economical Accurate 


Efficient Up-to-Date 
Simple Safe 


LITTLE GIANT HEADSTOCK MOTOR LATHES 


Never before have all these qualities been so inherently a part of Manual Training 
equipment. LITLE GIANT LATHES are Powerful, Rugged, and have that massive 
vibrationless solidity that makes them ideal for accurate work. They are a self-contained 
unit and can be placed exactly where they are needed—and have a four speed range 
that always provides the exact speed needed for any project. There are no belts 
governors—countershafts or belt-shifters and a child can control them as well as a 
grown man. The sturdy % H.P. ballbearing motor runs like a watch and has an 
unusual margin of power and safety. 


A card will bring you our new catalog and full information 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 


252 Rock Street MANKATO, MINN. 


ARE YOU READY 


for next term? .... The usual rush—the overflow. the new 
students.—more than expected; new teachers, larger faculty, 

new courses. new subjects, new worries. All of which 
means more seating requirements. Maybe just a few folding 
chairs. perhaps some tablet-arm-chairs. possibly regular 
school desks! 


rhe time to think of ; this 1 mw. Then send for us 


39 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Distributors for Library Bureau | School. Bank and Office Furniture 
i , 








